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Curzon, both holiday-making in France, does 

not necessarily indicate a failure to appreciate 
the great urgency of the problem which they have to 
face, as a result of M. Poincaré’s last Note; but it 
certainly has that appearance and we cannot help 
thinking that it is unfortunate. No doubt with their 
“private wires” they can both keep pretty closely 
in touch with London; but their apparent unwilling- 
ness to allow the affairs of State to interfere with their 
holidays makes it difficult for foreigners, at any rate, 
to believe that the British Government is really in 
earnest in its efforts to secure a settlement and avert 
the threatening catastrophe in Germany. We do not 
think that M. Poincaré is likely to take a holiday just 
now, though since his policy is merely to gain time 
while the French army squeezes the Ruhr, he could 
far better afford to do so than Mr. Baldwin can. The 
Belgian Note received this week has not advanced 
matters in any respect. In Brussels as in Paris the 
Baldwin-Curzon policy has been rejected sans phrase. 
The British Government has now to decide what it 
will do to gain more attention for its views and to deal 
with the desperate situation which is developing in 
Germany. That it should appear to be considering 
its next step in so leisurely a fashion seems likely to 
diminish the moral effect of whatever decision it may 


ultimately take. 


< oa absence abroad of Mr. Baldwin and Lord 


* * * 


The outrage on the Greco-Albanian frontier has 
*pparently turned Signor Mussolini’s head. The am- 
bushing and massacre of General Tellini and his four 
companions was an abominable crime which naturally 
produced violent indignation in Italy. But the be- 
haviour of the Italian Government is in its way hardly 


less abominable. They accuse the Greek Government 
of having instigated, or at least of having been privy 
to, the murders, without any kind of evidence, so far 
as we can see, to support the charge. It is quite 
likely that the crime was the work of Greeks—of 
Epirotes, that is to say, nourishing a grievance against 
the Frontier Commission in general and the Italians 
in particular. But it is incredible that Ministers in 
Athens—political children though they may be—should 
have engineered a coup of such extreme childishness 
as this. Yet Signor Mussolini is already playing with 
ultimatums and warships. The Greek Government is 
not only to discover and execute the murderers; _ it 
is to give the victims a State funeral, to render special 
honours to an Italian squadron in the Pireus, and to 
pay two million lire in compensation. Athens refuses, 
naturally enough, to eat this measure of dirt. What 
then is Italy going to do? She will certainly not get 
the backing of this country and of France, which it is 
said she expects, in coercing Greece, and we hope the 
Conference of Ambassadors, which has the whole matter 
before it, may do something to bring Signor Mussolini 
to his senses. Failing that, there remains the League 
of Nations. The Assembly meets on Monday, and, 
whether the Italians like it or not, the League obviously 
must concern itself with this dangerous quarrel between 
two of its members. Signor Mussolini would do well 
to see that he is challenging not merely Athens, but 
the world. 
* cs * 

The sittings of the fourth Assembly of the League 
of Nations will begin on Monday and are likely to 
continue for the best part of a month. There are two 
new applications for membership—from the Irish Free 
State and Abyssinia—and Turkey is expected to make 
a third. It is still uncertain whether Germany will 
apply. It is also uncertain whether the question of the 
Ruhr occupation will be raised; but, even if it is, we 
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can hardly in present circumstances expect anything 
beyond a debate full of sound and fury. The dispute 
between Italy and Greece is a different matter; here 
the League should be able to intervene effectively. 
Among the questions which will come up by way of 
report, there are two of particular interest. One is 
that of the Bondelswart rising and the conduct of 
South Africa as mandatory power; we trust that 
there will be a good deal of plain speaking on this 
affair and some very definite assurances for the future. 
The other is the more agreeable subject of Austria. 
The Austrian reconstruction scheme is, on the whole, 
working admirably. There remains, indeed, much to 
be done, and there are pessimists still in Vienna who 
predict failure in the end. But optimism is in the 
ascendant in Austria to-day, and rightly so, in our 
opinion. The most striking measure of the recovery 
is the stabilised currency—we have heard the krone 
referred to with pride as the “ Alpendollar.”’ It is to 
be hoped that Hungary’s need will be pressed again 
on the attention of the Assembly and of the world. 
Hungary must have an international loan and the 
assistance of the League, and she would have had it 
but for the jealous opposition of the Little Entente 
supported by France. It will be rank folly if Europe 
lets Hungary sink into the morass from which Austria 
was so hardly rescued. The Czecho-Slovaks, we 
believe, realise that. Can they not persuade their 
less enlightened partners ? 
* * * 

For many months past evidence has been accumu- 
lating of revived bitterness between Hindus and Indian 
Moslems, and the past week has been marked by a 
number of violent encounters at Agra, Saharanpur and 
other places in Upper India. In some instances they 
appear to have synchronised with an attempted hartal 
(protest strike) against the Kenya policy; but we 
should probably be correct in assuming that they are 
expressions of an antagonism between the two com- 
munities that has been growing since the crisis of the 
Gandhi crusade. In the Punjab it is chronic, and the 
recent news appears to show that the United Provinces 
must now be regarded as an equally contentious area. 
The forthcoming electoral campaign will be largely 
influenced by the opposing claims of Hindus and 
Mahomedans, while the prospects of peace are certainly 
not improved by the release of the most provocative 
Moslem leader, Mahomed Ali, after his two years’ 
imprisonment. At the time of his trial Mahomed Ali 
was a thick-and-thin supporter of the Hindu-Moslem 
entente created by Mr. Gandhi, and it was principally 
his influence which induced Mr. Gandhi to ally himself 
with the Khalifate agitation against the Treaty of 
Sévres. But that treaty is now wastepaper. The 
new Turkey is a fact. The Khalifate cause is dead, 
and with it the particular inspiration of the Gandhist 
alliance. It will therefore be especially interesting to 
observe the direction of the Moslem leaders’ activities. 
—first, as regards the existing inter-racial troubles, and, 
secondly, as regards the policy to be decided upon for 
the elections to the Legislative Assemblies. 

** * ** 


In one important field American foreign policy has 
taken a definite turn during the week. The Coolidge 
Administration has, to all intents and purposes, agreed 
to accord full recognition to Mexico, after a prolonged 
delay that has incidentally thrown much interesting 
light on the relations between the United States and 
Central America. When Mr. Harding was elected 
there was a strong section of Republican opinion in 
favour of immediate intervention in Mexico; but Mr. 
Hughes had not been many months in the State Depart- 
ment before it became clear that nothing was more 
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unlikely than the dispatch of an ultimatum to President 
Obregon. The American Secretary of State continued 
to insist that the price of recognition was a commercia] 
treaty involving the surrender of those provisions of 
the Carranza Constitution which assumed the right 
to nationalise mining properties. But in the meantime 
it was evident that the British and European jj 
companies found no serious difficulty in dealing with 
the Obregon Government; and when the Hearst 
Press began demanding a policy of conciliation, arguing 
that everything could be gained from Mexico by 
kindness, it became perfectly clear that Mr. Hughes 
would discover that all the serious obstacles to recog. 
nition had vanished. It has begun, moreover, to 
appear that the State Department may undergo a 
similar conversion in regard to Moscow, notwith- 
standing the periodic announcements to the contrary 
by Mr. Hughes. During the summer there has been 
a series of senatorial and commercial pilgrimages to 
Moscow, resulting for the most part in confessions of 
past folly and credulity in respect of the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its chiefs. So completely, indeed, have the 
visiting Senators and financiers been convinced by 
what they saw that at the moment the Die-hard papers 
are engaged in declaring that they have not been 
allowed to see anything in Russia but what was 
elaborately rigged for their benefit. The State Depart- 
ment, however, is peculiarly sensitive to business, 
* * * 


Unemployment is up again on the week, the increase 
being spread over workers of all types. The Employ- 
ment Exchanges now have 1,223,000 on their registers 
—an increase of between eleven and twelve thousand 
during the past week alone. This certainly means 
that the total number out of work is well over a million 
and a-half, which is even more serious than it sounds 
so early in the year. The autumn will certainly bring 
a considerable increase unless measures are taken 
promptly. Even the newspapers which support the 
Government are evidently uneasy, and are calling for 
measures on a larger scale than any foreshadowed as 
yet. Sir W. Joynson-Hicks, the new Minister of 
Health, will be likely to find his new post anything 
but a sinecure; for the financial difficulties of the 
Boards of Guardians in relieving distress, serious 
enough last winter, look like being worse this autumn, 
and already certain Boards are taking the drastic step 
of refusing single men all relief outside the “* House. 
The unemployed have been very quiet of late; but 
a big revival of the organised Unemployed Movement 
may be expected in the autumn. Sustained organisa- 
tion and agitation are very difficult to maintain among 
men out of work. Agitation comes in short gusts, 
and the next gust is likely to be a veritable cyclone. 
It would be reassuring to be told at least that the 
Government is preparing more adequate measures. 
So far there has been a storm of criticism, but not 4 
word said in reply, and not a sign of remedial action 
in prospect. Mr. Baldwin has, no doubt, much to 
occupy him abroad; but he would be wise to give 
some of his attention to the position at home. 

* * a 


The Annual Trades Union Congress meets next week 
at Plymouth. The main business before it is to settle 
the future of the Daily Herald. The National Joint 
Labour Council, the body finally responsible for the 
paper, has recommended that it should cease publica- 
tion, owing to the heavy strain on Trade Union ss 
involved in its continuance. The circulation 1s st 
only 300,000, and at least twice as much is neede - 
put the paper on its feet. The recommendation 
close down has aroused considerable opposition, and & 
lively debate at Congress is to be expected. It 
indeed, a serious matter for the Labour Party to . 
left without a daily newspaper, and the Trade Union 
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also regard the Herald as an important asset in trade 
disputes. But Union funds have been heavily depleted 
by unemployment, and it has been found impossible 
to collect the sums necessary to ensure the future of 
the paper. Clearly the issue resolves itself into the 
uestion of not what Trade Unions want, but what 
they are prepared to pay for. In getting circulation, 
the Herald is handicapped by the insurance schemes 
and the superior “pull” with newsagents of some 
of its rivals. But this is not the whole explanation of 
its failure to attract more than one Trade Unionist 
out of every twenty to buy it. Frankly, it is not a 
paper. We hope that it will survive; but we 
hope also that it will improve in quality and breadth 
of appeal. The Trade Unions cannot run it indefinitely 
at a heavy loss; but perhaps they will give it a further 
trial—and some overhauling as well. 
* * * 


The four railway combines have applied to the 
Railway Rates Tribunal for power to make large 
all-round increases in the price of season tickets. A 
general revision of workmen’s fares is also proposed, 
and, in this case, it is said that the suggested new 
rates are 200 per cent. above the pre-war average. 
In the case of “ seasons,’’ many of the rates now put 
forward would be a good 100 per cent. above the pre-war 
level. It is not surprising, in view of the flourishing 
condition of railway finances, that these proposals 
have caused an outcry. The suburbs of London and 
other large towns have been largely built up on the 
basis of cheap railway facilities for wage-earners, 
clerks and business men, and the increased rates 
would make severe inroads on the incomes of the 
working population. Passengers are beginning to wake 
up to the fact that their interests and comfort are of 
quite secondary concern to the railway combines, 
and that the guarantee of revenue to the companies 
under the Act of 1921 means, in face of the pressure 
of traders for lower goods rates, that the passenger is 
called upon to pay more. From the public standpoint, 
if it is important to keep goods rates down, it is equally 
important to keep down the fares charged to the 
workers who make and distribute the goods. We 
hope the companies’ proposals will be very carefully 
scrutinised by the Rates Tribunal, and the case of the 
passengers put fully before it. The public interest in 
railway operation is none too well safeguarded at 


present. 
* * * 


The wages and conditions of municipal employees 
are regulated by a system of Joint Industrial Councils 
established under the Whitley scheme. For London 
there is a single body, which settles uniform rates for 
the whole area. Unfortunately, two of the London 
Boroughs—Islington and Hammersmith—have now 
tefused to be bound by the agreed decisions of the 
Industrial Council, and are seeking to enforce separate 
wage reductions which would bring their rates below 
the agreed level. The Unions organising municipal 
employees have refused to accept these cuts, which 
would clearly menace the established rates over the 
Whole area; and, in Islington at any rate, a strike 

lot is now in progress. We hope the necessity for 
& strike will not arise. Borough Councils are, of 
a autonomous bodies, and are not legally bound 
vd the decisions of the Joint Industrial Council or by 

¢ will of a majority of the Councils in the area. But 
ad gton and Hammersmith must surely realise the 
ee of a general system for settling rates over 

€ whole of London and the chaos likely to result 
i m separate action by each Council in the area. 
non) the agreed rates are binding, and common- 
oay should lead the Councils to respect them. If 

‘y want lower rates, their proper course is to get 


the agreement altered by taking action through the 


Joint Industrial Council. The present tendency to 
scrap all machinery for fixing and adjusting wages 
established during and after the war is a lamentably 
short-sighted policy. And we look to municipal bodies 
to give a lead to private employers in the fair and 
sensible handling of industrial questions. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : Though voting took 
place last Monday, it is improbable that the full results 
of the Free State elections will be known before the 
end of the week. At the time of writing there is 
nothing more to go upon than the first counts in a 
number of the principal constituencies. To base 
deductions upon these would be risky, since, under 
proportional representation, it is the transfer that 
decides the issue, more especially if, as in these contests, 
the majority of the electors have refrained from voting 
the straight party ticket. First preferences do, how- 
ever, indicate the general set of opinion, as Mr. de 
Valera himself admitted when he proposed some weeks 
ago that his party should limit itself to running one 
candidate in each constituency, and make the allocation 
of first preference votes a test of the national will. 
This scheme did not find favour with the bulk of the 
Irregulars who were anxious to challenge their oppo- 
nents all along the line. Even had Mr. de Valera 
been given his way, the result of the first counts would 
have been anything but comforting to his followers. 
Mr. Cosgrave, instead of having to fight hard for a 
place, sailed home with a surplus of 11,000 above his 

uota. General Mulcahy, Mr. O'Higgins and Mr. 
Blythe, the three Ministers most viciously attacked by 
the Republicans, have all been returned with record 
polls. The distribution of preferences may still provide 
surprises, but it is abundantly clear that the nation, 
whatever it may do, will give no mandate for Repub- 
licanism or Document No. 2. 

* * * 


The fact that, according to present estimates, some 
40 per cent. of the electorate failed to exercise the 
franchise is not to be explained away by the inability 
of political organisations to bring home the issues to 
individuals in the limited time at their disposal, or 
by the complications of the proportional representation 
system. Intimidation had something to do with the 
small poll in certain areas, and intimidation on this 
occasion was not confined to one side. On the whole, 
however, the policy of abstention favoured the Repub- 
licans, who relied more upon the younger voters, 
especially the women. The Laodiceans, who preferred 
the chimney corner, do not as a rule despise the solid 
advantages secured by the Treaty, but they are 
doubtful whether these advantages have not been 
bought at too heavy a price in twelve months of civil 
war, and the perpetuation of vendettas which have 
ranged father against son and brother against sister. 
Everybody is aware of the growing strength of the 
reaction against the domination of party politics, and 
the figures of the polling are a warning to the new 
Dail that this is a factor which its members would 
do well not to ignore. To vary the Biblical phrase, 
the children have eaten sour grapes and the teeth of 
the fathers are set on edge. One of the reports from 
Clare contained an illuminating sentence. As the 
day was wet, the writer said, farmers had fewer qualms 
about leaving their hay-making to vote. Clare farmers 
would shudder at the name of Voltaire, but they have 
a very clear recognition of the value of his advice: 
il faut cultiver notre jardin. Distressing as it may be 
to idealists, who seem to imagine that we should desire 
nothing more than to wrangle in perpetuity over 
political abstractions, the election leaves little doubt 
that for a long time to come the test of Irish Govern- 
ments will be their power to ensure that the ordinary 
man shall be free to cultivate his garden in peace. 
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POLITICS 


NGLISH politics are in a curious state just now. 
The majority of people—unless they are very 
fervent partisans—seem disinclined to tie 
party labels on to themselves, except in a most 
provisional fashion. The man-in-the-street hardly 
knows whether, if he has to vote to-morrow, he will 
vote Liberal or Labour or Tory; and if he were called 
upon to describe to a foreigner the difference between 
the three great parties he would find it hard to express 
himself in the concrete terms of immediate programmes. 
A Tory, of course, is a Tory, and a Liberal is a Liberal, 
and a Labour man is a Trade Unionist; but if the 
foreigner were to ask for a precise definition of the 
different policies which these parties represent at the 
present moment it would certainly be difficult to 
give him a satisfactory reply. We are all, indeed, so 
ignorant of the probable future development of political 
parties and personalities that the whole problem 
almost deserves to be treated as a silly-season topic. 


Has Mr. Asquith anything to say in criticism of the 
latest British Note to France—except, of course, that 
it ought to have been despatched twelve months ago? 
Would Mr. MacDonald, if he had been in power, with 
the cohorts of Trade Unionism behind him, have 
drafted a better Note? Perhaps, perhaps not; but 
its tenor, at any rate, would not have been appreciably 
different. So there is, evidently, no room for a party 
quarrel on that subject, nor, indeed, as far as we are 
aware, on any other question of foreign policy. There 
are differences of opinion in this country, of course, 
about many foreign problems, but they are not party 
differences. There are “ Liberals” as well as Die-hard 
Tories who are inclined to support French policy in 
the Ruhr. They are a very small minority, it is true, 
but they exist; and their existence tends further to 
confuse a situation already sufficiently confused by 
the conflict between the Government and its Die-hard 
supporters. There seem, for the moment, to be no 
really clear issues. 

This lack of party issues is the outstanding fact of 
the present political situation. It makes it difficult 
for the public to take politics seriously at all. The 
public reads, quite without emotion, that Mr. McKenna 
has decided not to accept the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer because he cannot get a seat in the House of 
Commons without fighting for it and his doctor won't 
let him fight! The strain of an election is, apparently, 
assumed to be much greater than any mental effort 
that is likely to be demanded of a Minister who is in 
sole charge of our national finances. And no one 
appears to see anything strange in that assumption. 
With as little emotion we hear that Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain has been appointed to the vacant post. It 
might have been “Mr. William Smith”; but certainly 
Chamberlain is a better name than Smith, and people 
say that Mr. Neville is much abler than Mr. Austen— 
as, indeed, he well may be. That, however, is beside 
the point. The point is that no one seems to be greatly 
interested about who is or is not appointed to these 
great offices of State. Very many people, even amongst 
those who have always taken a keen interest in public 
affairs, would find it hard—any incredulous reader 
should try the experiment on his friends—to give 
the names of the Cabinet or even to state offhand who 
is, say, First Lord of the Admiralty. If Mr. Baldwin 
had appointed Lady Astor to the Chancellorship 
there would probably have been some fuss in the Press ; 





—— 


but that” would have been mere sex prejudice, 4 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must wear trousers; 
but, given trousers, he may wear any name he likes, 
No one seems particularly to care. 

For our part we cannot view this indifference with 
satisfaction. We think, on the contrary, that in s9 
far as it is a fact, it is a most deplorable fact. For 
it is certain that until active political criticism revives, 
we cannot hope to have a really efficient Government; 
and there cannot ‘be any active political criticism 
until the old “ party spirit’ is re-created. It has been 
fashionable since the war to decry party spirit, and 
it is very easy, of course, to point out its disadvantages 
and to condemn it. But it is the foundation of ow 
political system. Efficient parliamentary government 
demands an efficient opposition, which opposes for the 
sake of opposing. Just now that is certainly very 
difficult because, as we have said, the issues do not 
exist. Foreign policy is, for the time being, incom- 
parably the most important sphere of governmental 
activity, and within that sphere there are no definable 
party differences. Lord Curzon and Mr. Jack Jones 
are substantially of the same opinion—which is the 
opinion of all England. A well-known and very stiff- 
necked Radical remarked the other day: “ This is 
really a Liberal Government.” We cannot quite 
endorse that verdict, but certainly it is true that a 
Liberal Prime Minister—or, indeed, a Labour Prime 
Minister—would act very much as Mr. Baldwin is 
acting. We are all, for the moment, quite well satisfied 
with Mr. Baldwin, too well satisfied, that is to say, to 
criticise his policy with very much emphasis or con- 
viction, and therefore to afford him the moral support 
which statesmen derive from their critics. 

Even in home affairs, party differences are by no 
means clear. In regard to such problems as housing 
and unemployment the attitude of the Government is 
certainly very unsatisfactory from, say, the Labour 
point of view. But the party issue, even on these 
questions, is blurred. In the matter of unemployment, 
for example, and the measures which ought to be taken 
to deal with it, the Labour Party is in almost complete 
agreement with that most “ Conservative’ of non- 
party organisations, the Federation of British Industries. 
Everywhere there are cross-currents. A Tory candi- 
date who supports Mr. Baldwin's foreign policy plus 
the programme of the Federation of British Industries 
has scarcely any quarrel at all with an ordinary Labour 
candidate on immediate issues. They will find a quarrel 
of course, and the Labour man will probably get the 
best of it because he really knows what he wants and 
can more easily persuade the electors that he is 0 
earnest. But the actual difference of programme 
inconsiderable from the point of view of the average 
voter. 

All this, however, of course, is not to say that the 
old party differences have disappeared for ever. Tei 
porarily they are blurred, but that is only an accident 
There is a profound difference between Liberals and 
Conservatives; and still more perhaps between 00! 
of them and the Labour Party. If there is no plait 
issue at the moment there very soon will be one. 
Asquith may not quarrel with Mr. Baldwin, but Mr. 
MacDonald, sooner or later, certainly will. The — 
Party has a point of view which cannot for long ' 
reconciled with “ Conservative ” interests. ‘The Feder 
tion of British Industries is for the moment at one, ® 
the most urgent of domestic problems, with the : 
Union Congress; but it is, we may be sure, but 
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transient alliance. Issues, momentarily latent will 
develop ; and when they develop the Liberal party will 
have its opportunity of deciding whether it is going 
to move to the Left or to the Right—a question upon 
which Mr. Lloyd George, cipher as he is at the moment, 
may have something to say. 

Meanwhile, anyone who aspires to be a political 
prophet must be a very bold man. For our part—and 
the question is often addressed to us—we frankly 
confess that we do not know at all what is going to 
happen in English politics during the next two or three 
years. The number of quite possible changes and 
combinations seems almost infinite, and the prophet 
must take his choice with very little to guide him. 
That is why we are inclined to call this a “silly season” 
topic. Two things, however, seem to us to be quite 
certain: first, that the mass of British public opinion 
is far more “ liberal ’’ now than it ever was before the 
war; and second, that the Labour Party will continue 
to grow, both in numbers and in moral authority. To 
these certainties we would add a very strong probability 
that somehow or other we shall soon revert to a two- 
party system. But these views, however well-founded, 
offer no guide to what is likely to be the actual develop- 
ment of the situation from a party point of view. They 
are compatible with the practical disappearance either 
of the Conservative Party, or of the Liberal Party as 
such, and we certainly believe that one of the two will 
disappear. But no great change seems likely to take 
place until there is an issue definite enough and 
important enough to dissipate the present indifference 
of the public, and re-create that healthy “ party spirit” 
which is the hall-mark of a healthy and efficient political 


system. 


SATISFIED FRANCE 


Paris, August 28th. 


HE British Premier and the British Foreign Secretary 
are peacefully resting in France, so that there 
seems every ground for the common belief on this 
side of the Channel that the next two weeks or so will be 
free from alarms. But there is not so much ground for the 
prevailing mood of moderate optimism, for nobody can say 
exactly how the recent controversy has advanced the cause 
of conciliation or the prospect of a Reparation settlement. 
Nevertheless, the French persist in their refusal to be 
gloomy. The recovery of the sterling exchange by a point 
or two is hailed with delight, even though you must still pay 
80 franes for one pound. A declaration of unqualified 
sympathy with France and Belgium by the head of a 
delegation of the American Legion suffices to reassure the 
public that the United States are not behind England— 
‘specially when reinforced by a quotation to the same effect 
from a letter received by M. Poincaré from General Gouraud, 
who son tour in America. The public is pleased by 
yea wade refusal to allow France to begin paying her 
4 — to her Allies before Germany begins paying her debts 
Ev. tance, for that removes the danger of more taxation. 
very Sunday the President of the Council, with impeccable 
‘ogic and tireless persistence, reiterates that France has 
justice on her side. There is no sign whatever that the 
ie not behind him or that they desire another 
ps than his for attaining the due reward of a just 
— If his policy is unproductive to date it is because 
ngland has refused to back it. 


One can, then, imagine M. Poincaré well content after 


his latest and lengthiest effort in the art of diplomatic note- 
le e has had the last word. There is to be no 
Stead of that Mr. Baldwin comes over to France 


Writing. H. 
reply. 


to enjoy the scenic beauty and hospitable fare of one of her 
watering-places. M. Poincaré will be delighted to talk 
with him as he passes through Paris on his way home. But, 
having written himself out, as the phrase goes, he will 
certainly have nothing new to say. And presumably 
Mr. Baldwin knows that quite well. Hence one’s doubts of 
whether the interview will ever take place. 

All of which suits the French Government well enough, 
because they reckon that time is on their side—that if only 
England will hold off, Germany is bound to yield. Indeed, 
the Quai d’Orsay is apparently so well satisfied with the 
issue of the latest bout of words that it can suggest to 
M. Hébrard, of the Temps, the theme for an article on 
“three shoals ” that may shipwreck the good ship Entente 
even should it navigate the one called Ruhr. 

The first shoal is the British proposal to assess Germany’s 
ability to pay through the services of an international 
committee of experts. In that committee there would be 
a majority against France and Germany’s burden would be 
lightened, England gaining because, considering in one 
block the debts due to her from Germany and France and 
Italy, the more of the weight she can place on the two 
latter, the better is her prospect of being paid. The 
second shoal is England’s want of cash from Germany— 
because she must pay cash to the United States. But how 
can Germany pay cash unless she is relieved of other 
charges, such as that of Reparations in kind? The third 
shoal is the British proposal for control of Germany’s 
finances—a control which has proved illusory before and 
will prove so again. So the Temps exhorts the British 
Government to reconsider its programme. 

Every day it becomes more obvious that the French 
Government is resolved to cling to the Ruhr (whether it 
prove productive or not)—and not only to the Ruhr but to 
the Rhineland with its railways and dyeworks and much 
beside. The separatist campaign is being pushed gently, 
but it looks as though the official idea was that the fruit 
will ripen by itself in good time and drop into the lap of 
France. That Germany should revive economically and 
financially as soon as possible is not a demand that awakes 
responsive echoes in French breasts. Why should it? 
There is nobody out of work here because Germany is not 
buying French goods. If the Lorraine iron industry is not 
doing too well, for lack of coke from the Ruhr, it has the 
advantage at least of freedom from competition abroad of 
Ruhr products—and then it can hope for ever-increasing 
supplies of fuel as time goes on and the obstructionists tire 
or give in for lack of food. A prosperous Germany might 
pay indemnities? She might, answers the Frenchman, or 
she might not. Is it reasonable to suppose that when she 
is industrially and financially strong she will be readier to 
hand out cash than when she is crippled by the stranglehold 
on the Ruhr and the Rhine, and realises that until she pays 
the hold will never be relaxed ? 

Even the argument of the exchanges fails to move 
French opinion, though French pride is almost as sensitive 
about the franc as about national honour. It suffices to 
know that the present level of the franc reflects no economic 
weakness, but solely political animosity. It is even half- 
denied that it can reflect financial weakness. The debt is 
big and growing bigger, but there is little disposition 
towards uneasiness about the country’s ability to bear the 
burden. It is now taken for granted that France will be 
able to find the rest of the money needed to complete recon- 
struction—a matter of a couple of years. And even if, 
when that is done, the annual debt charges absorb close 
upon three-quarters of the present national income, it is 
admitted sotto voce that the national income can easily be 
increased by a couple of billions or more, without undue 
strain on the taxpayer. 

In short, the seven months of the Ruhr occupation, 
despite its consequences in the fuel crisis, the rise in prices, 
the fall of the franc, have convinced scarcely anybody here 
that it was a blunder. According to the best judges, M. 
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Poincaré’s position is unshaken. Business in general, by 
all the indices, is none the worse for it—the fall of the franc 
has, of course, stimulated exports recently—and there are 
no serious labour troubles. All this one has to admit wher- 
ever one’s sympathies lie, and it is not calculated to 
strengthen hope in a reconciliation between London and 
Paris. But what would be the effect of a real break ? One 
cannot doubt that any French statesman would be seriously 
shaken by it, though he might survive if the responsibility 
could be thrown upon the statesmen across the Channel. 
It is recognised to be the one weapon whereby a telling 
blow might be delivered, but the experience of many 
months has pretty well persuaded everybody that it 
will not be employed because it is two-edged. And I 
suppose that at bottom that is the reason of the 
mood of imperturbable satisfaction that now prevails in 
France. c. R. H. 


THE COST OF LIVING 


HAT is the cost of living, and by how much has 
it risen since the outbreak of the war? These 
questions were much debated during the 

recent dockers’ strike, and the working-class criticism of 
the official figures issued by the Ministry of Labour has 
now swelled to a chorus of dissent. One Labour organisa- 
tion after another is putting forward demands for a full 
enquiry into the manner of arriving at these figures, with 
a view to a change in the basis on which they rest and the 
methods of calculating the rise and fall in prices. The 
question concerns most directly the wage-earners, whose 
weekly wages depend in many cases on the Ministry of 
Labour’s figures; but it is also of more general concern 
to all those who depend on fixed incomes or salaries. We 
are all interested in deciding whether an enquiry ought 
to be held, and a new system worked out for calculating 
the figures. 

Let it be clear at the outset that the Ministry of Labour 
makes no attempt to answer the more fundamental of the 
two questions set down above. It does not, like Mr. 
Rowntree, seek to fix a “ poverty line,” or to say how 
much money an individual or a family requires for reason- 
able subsistence. It is concerned solely with the changes 
in prices, and not at all with the standard of living proper 
to workers or any other class in the community. Its figures 
purport to show only how prices have varied since July, 
1914, which, for obvious reasons, has become a sort of 
“sacred month ” for all manner of statistical calculations. 
During the war wage changes came to depend mainly 
on prices. The workers demanded at least the maintenance 
of their pre-war standard of living. The habit developed 
of thinking of real wages always in terms of the actual 
wages that were paid in July 1914; and this habit has 
survived the actual circumstances which brought it 
into being. 

But there is obviously nothing sacred about the actual 
standard of living which prevailed in July, 1914. Again 
and again proposals have been made for cutting clean 
away from the pre-war basis, and taking for the calculation 
of price changes a new basis in post-war conditions. The 
difficulty in the way of such a change has been, and is 
still, the essential instability of post-war prices; for it 
has been generally recognised that the basis taken should 
represent, in some not very clearly defined sense, a normal 
and relatively stable condition of prices. The Minister 
of Labour some time ago announced his intention of estab- 
lishing a new basis as soon as conditions became normal. 
They have not become normal, in any intelligible sense, 
and they show no sign of becoming normal for some time 
to come. Ought we, then, to give up the hope of a new 
basis found under normal conditions, and proceed at once 
to find a new basis with things as they are? The Labour 
organisations seem to have come round to the view that 


i 


we should; but the point is by no means a simple on 
to decide. 

Two quite distinct questions are involved. The Ministry 
of Labour makes every month detailed enquiries concernj 
the prices and costs of a large number of items of working. 
class expenditure. These include not only food, byt 
clothing, fuel and light, rent and rates and a number of 
miscellaneous items, but not tobacco or any article that 
can be described as in any sense a luxury. Mr. O'Grady, 
who appears to think that the figures relate only to food, 
ought to know better. The first question is whether these 
enquiries of the Ministry are adequately and fairly cop. 
ducted, and whether the commodities included in the list 
can really be bought for the prices given. The dockers, 
and other groups of workers, maintain that they cannot, 
and criticise the actual monthly figures compiled by the 
Ministry. The prices, they say, are put too low, and the 
rise in the cost of living is further underestimated because 
no account is taken of the virtual disappearance of the 
cheap lines and bargains on which the poorer households 
largely subsisted before the war. Further, the increase 
given for rent and rates—47 per cent. above the pre-war 
costs—is widely criticised as inadequate. 

Here is a quite definite issue in relation to which a small 
enquiry might well take place. If the Ministry’s figures 
of current prices are wrong, no time should be lost in 
setting them right, either by broadening the basis of the 
monthly enquiries or by changing the sources from which 
information is obtained. But this question is wholly 
distinct from the remaining question, with which it is very 
often confused. In order to arrive at a general figure 
showing the change in the cost of living, the Ministry has 
not merely to collect adequate figures showing the change 
in the prices of all the commodities included in the normal 
working-class budget; it has also to assign to each com- 
modity and group of commodities a definite weight. Thus, 
if bread has gone up by 50 per cent. since 1914 and salt 
only by 30 per cent., it does not follow that the increase 
in the cost of living in respect of these two items is 40 per 
cent., because bread and salt are not items of equal import- 
ance in working-class expenditure. The items have to be 
weighted, in accordance with some ascertained, estimated 
or guessed proportions which they bear to total working- 
class expenditure. And since the increases are very 
different both from item to item and from group to group 
—rent, for example, is given as up by 47 per cent., food 
by 65 per cent., fuel and light by 80 per cent., clothes by 
120 per cent.—the effect of differing weightings on the 
general index figure for the cost of living—given as 71 pet 
cent.—will be considerable. 

The Ministry of Labour’s weighting, it is said, is al 
wrong. In the case of food, it is based on an investigation 
of 2,000 actual working-class budgets of expenditure made 
in 1904, nearly twenty years ago. For articles other than 
food, and for the cost of living as a whole, it is based o 
estimates, not backed by much actual investigation, made 
early in the war. But, it is urged, since 1914, and 
more since 1904, working-class standards of living have 
vitally altered, not only in respect of total expenditure, 
but also in the distribution of that expenditure among 
the different items and groups. The official weighting, 
therefore, fails to represent the actual conditions of 
to-day, and the whole index number is misleading, * 
even meaningless. 

It is undoubtedly true that working-class standards of 
living have changed since the present weightings ¥™ 
laid down. Indeed, they have changed more than once 
they have changed constantly during the past ten yea 
Instability of prices causes a constant shifting of mar 
expenditure from one item or group to another; a mse - 
real wages usually causes a lower, and a fall a ’ 
proportion of total expenditure to go on articles of ra 
The demand for clothing is more elastic, and that 
houses less elastic, at least over short periods, than 
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demand for food. A new investigation, therefore, of 
actual working-class expenditure during the past nine 
years would have shown widely different results—and 
ied to widely different weightings—according to the precise 
time at which it was made. The actual budgets collected 
during the war by the Summer Committee on the Cost of 
Living showed clearly the effects of substitution owing to 
the war-time shortage of certain commodities. They were 
largely obsolete before the calculations based on them 
could be completed. An enquiry conducted early in 1920 
at the top of the post-war boom would have revealed a 
very different distribution of expenditure, and an enquiry 
held to-day would give a third and essentially different 
result. 

The working-class organisations which are pressing for 
such an enquiry and for the establishment of a new basis 
for the cost of living figure at the present moment would 
do well to think twice. Real wages (that is, actual earnings 
and not merely nominal rates of wages) have fallen very 
heavily during the past two years. Most working-class 
households have been driven to cut expenditure down to 
the bare minimum, to postpone demands for new clothes 
and other items not of absolute and immediate necessity 
to life, and to concentrate on the cheapest kinds of food. 
An enquiry held to-day would therefore probably result 
in increasing the weight given in the general calculation 
to those items whose price has gone up least, including 
rents and the cheaper foods, and in diminishing the weight 
given to items where the increase is greater. In fact, it 
would probably, so far from making out the increase as 
greater than the official figures allow, bring it out as con- 
siderably less. 

It does not need much argument to show that a cost 
of living figure based on present working-class expenditure 
would be both unfair and misleading. No one, we hope, 
is prepared to argue that the present level of working-class 
purchasing power is either satisfactory or likely to be 
permanent. Present wages are slump wages, and have 
reached the lowest points, in the great majority of trades, 
to which they can be forced down. Soon they will begin 
to increase, and it is quite certain that any increase will 
at once alter again the distribution of expenditure among 
the items included in the standard budget. It would be 
as unfair to take as a standard the distribution based on 
the slump wages of to-day as it would have been to base 
a calculation on the period of maximum prosperity. 
Faulty as the present basis undoubtedly is, it is probably 
a good deal less misleading than a new weighting, based 
on present expenditures, would be. Moreover, a fresh 
calculation, by virtue of its newness, would claim a superior 
authority, and might have disastrous consequences in 
future years. For it, like the Sumner figures, would 
almost at once become obsolete. 

We conclude, therefore, that, while there is a case for 
enquiring into and, if need be, improving the methods 
adopted by the Ministry of Labour in discovering the 
monthly fluctuations of prices, there is an overwhelming 
case against any attempt to establish a new weighting, 
on an analysis of current expenditures, at the present 
time. There is, of course, the alternative of altering the 

weights” without such enquiry, or on some other basis; 
but we can imagine no other basis which would not lead 
to endless bickering and to even greater distrust of the 
new figure than of the old. Perforce, we must rest content 
with the ills we have, and that they are not very grave 

18 perhaps indicated by the fact that the present 
weighting is subject to a double attack—by employers and 
= of Commerce as well as by Trade Unions. 
a oo all, by a happy accident, it is not so far 
tal us do all we can to improve our means of ascer- 

ning the actual course of prices; but, for the present, 
hg leave the weighting alone. In due course we shall 

© to revise it; but a revision now would be a leap 


from the frying-pan to the fire. 


BEYOND ELLIS ISLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

N the discussion of Sir Auckland Geddes’s report on 
| Ellis Island, some of it rather violent, very little has 
been said on the larger questions of immigration, 
which are obviously far more important than the conditions 
prevailing at the terrible gate of entry into the United 
States. As these larger questions, relating to policy and 
public sentiment, are certain to become in the near future 
both prominent and urgent, it Would be well for the British 

public to give a measure of attention to the subject. 

Let us, to begin with, look at the historical facts. The 
stream of emigrants from the Old World to the New, after 
the first period of North American settlement, began in the 
*forties of the nineteenth century—with the Irish in the 
famine years, and the Germanic contingents fleeing as the 
result of nationalist revolutions and Bismarckian imperial- 
ism. In the late ’sixties, following the American Civil 
War, the stream gathered strength and racial variety. 
Large regions of the Mississippi plain and beyond were 
settled by more or less compact bodies of transplanted 
Europeans—the Germans of Nebraska and Wisconsin, the 
Scandinavians of the North-West, and so forth. Such 
bodies, growing in numbers, tended to become distinct 
communities—with their own languages and newspapers, 
schools and associations, functioning separately within the 
commonwealth. Many of these actually exist in every 
great centre. The illustrations are endless. New York 
and Chicago are conglomerate cities, with each nationality 
dwelling in its own quarters. Buffalo, a place of about the 
rank of Leeds, contains within the municipal limits a clearly 
defined Polish sub-city, with a self-contained Catholic social 
life. The recently published Life of Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore brings out a very interesting fact: that had the 
leading Catholic citizen of America not resisted and over- 
thrown the Roman policy of a separate linguistic culture 
for European Catholic settlers, the United States would 
have failed to establish itself as an English-speaking unit— 
with results in world evolution which no one can estimate. 
Even after that crucial question had been settled the problem 
of assimilation became unmanageable. For a number of 
years before the war Europe was pouring her surplus 
population into the United States to the extent of about 
a million and a quarter in the twelve months, so that, 
allowing for the homeward travelling streams, the Republic 
was required to find shelter and work for nearly a million 
new citizens every year. Immigration was practically 
unrestricted. The immigrant had to be tolerably healthy, 
and to prove possession of a small sum of ready money, 
sufficient to ensure his not becoming a public charge. But 
that was all. It was the heyday of the great modern 
Exodus. The impoverished peoples of Europe and the 
Levant were throbbing with visions of the Land of Promise. 
And Mr. Zangwill, in a glow of prophetic passion, wrote 
The Melting Pot to proclaim how God was making the 
American of to-morrow. 

None the less, during some years before 1914 public 
opinion in America was hardening against the policy of the 
wide-open door. Stalwart liberals of the old school, such 
as Dr. C. W. Eliot, of Harvard, continued to affirm that 
America had room for all and to spare. But the American 
Federation of Labour, steadily increasing, was solid for 
restriction, and common sentiment was plainly running in 
the same direction, when, with the outbreak of war in 
Europe, the immigrant river was, relatively speaking, 
dammed up. In 1919 its flow was resumed, and the 
American people, not without reason, was thrown into a 
panic lest a ruined Europe should begin emptying itself 
westward by myriads as soon as the ships were available. 
Hence the Immigrants’ Restriction Act, under which, for 
the past two years, the flow has been regulated. 

The working of the method is, in theory, simple enough. 
Three per cent. of the nationals resident in America are 
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admitted during the year, the census of 1910 being the 
basis upon which the calculation is made, and the monthly 
quota being worked out so that 20 per cent. of the annual 
totals may enter during the calendar month. It is the 
quota, with its sub-divisions, which, as the public has 
lately been learning, is responsible for the horrors of Ellis 
Island. In the days of unrestricted immigration the island 
was not the main gate of entry, through which every intend- 
ing settler arriving at New York must pass. It was merely 
the detention station for immigrants whose right to land 
was challenged. Its buildings, equipment and staff were 
not designed for dealing with the crowd of immigrants, 
intolerably congested in the opening days of every month ; 
nor has Congress made any appropriation that would 
enable the Department of Labour, which administers the 
immigration law, to carry out an adequate enlargement and 
reform of the Ellis Island scheme. As a matter of fact, it 
cannot be reformed. No alternative to abolition is con- 
ceivable, and we may take for granted that Congress will 
recognise the fact before beginning to debate the new 
Immigration Bill promised by Mr. Davis, the Secretary 
for Labour, for the winter legislative session. 

The first question that arises is, necessarily, that of con- 
tinued restriction. Will the quota system be, in some form, 
maintained ? The answer is, undeniably, Yes. Probably 
it will not be the present 3 per cent., and there is a 
likelihood that the basis of computation may be entirely 
changed; but the days of unrestricted immigration are 
over. There would appear to be only one powerful section 
of American opinion which is still in favour of lifting the 
bars. That is the class of large employers, who hitherto 
have been the virtual rulers of America. But their demand 
for the repeal of the law, in order that they may have once 
again a reservoir of common labour to draw upon, is 
opposed by a general opinion that is stiffened by the united 
conviction of organised Labour. They will not be able to 
make any impression upon Congress in its present mood: 
Immigration will be, not less, but more severely controlled, 
and the crux of whatever law is submitted to the new 
Congress will be not restriction but selection. The 3 per 
cent. quota is restrictive merely. It contains no provisions 
for selection. The Secretary of Labour asserts that America 
must institute a rigid selection among intending immigrants, 
with the definite purpose of accepting only the best—not 
only the physically sound, but such as “ have understanding 
and are in sympathy with American ideals.” And appa- 
rently President Coolidge entirely shares Mr. Davis’s view. 

It is important to remember that for America selective 
immigration is an entirely new policy. The United States, 
unlike the British Dominions, has never discriminated 
between the races. It is now proposing to do so, and there 
arise in consequence two main questions—one of machin- 
ery, the other of sociology. At present such responsibility 
as exists in regard to the transport of immigrants, within or 
beyond the quota, rests upon the steamship companies, 
and they, in the absence of a fully co-ordinated system of 
information, cannot be expected to frame even a tolerably 
accurate estimate of admissions. The proposal that holds 
the field is that the power of rejection should be entrusted 
to the American consular service. As things stand the 
American Consul at the port of embarkation has no authority 
to refuse the visa, though he may, and does, indicate on the 
passport when the holder is in his opinion an undesirable. 
Suppose, however, that the Consuls are empowered to 
make the selection. How, and within what limits, will 
they be able to carry out their duties in the cities wherein 
they are stationed ; and what are likely to be the results of 
the consular discretion in the application of Mr. Davis’s 
principle of attempting to choose, as the best prospective 
citizens, those who are “in sympathy with American 
ideals ” ? 

The wider sociological question involved is one of unusual 
importance. Anglo-Saxon America has been greatly per- 
turbed by the vast incursion, during the past gencration, 


of people belonging to the Slavic, Hebraic, Mediterranean, 
and Levantine stocks, with the inevitable submergence of 
the North European. Selective immigration, it need hardly 
be said, means for the governing American mind the 
encouragement by all practicable means of immigration 
from the stocks nearest in race to those by which the North 
American continent was originally settled. Nor is it, ig 
this connection, without interest to note that within recent 
years the older white Americans have been deeply bitten 
by the theory of the Great Nordic Race, and have allowed 
themselves to be scared in a surprising degree by a slapdash 
school of ethnologists who rejoice in applying to the present- 
day American community the fantastic notions of racial 
capacity and ascendancy which European readers enjoyed 
long ago in the pages of Gobineau and Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain. Washington, it is likely enough, may reflect 
something of them in its legislation. 

There remains one serious aspect of restrictive immigra- 
tion upon which a word should be said. So far, despite 
the unified lingual basis and the public school, the task of 
integrating its population of 100 millions has been beyond 
the power of the United States. A rigid limitation of 
the immigrants would bring that task within sight of full 
accomplishment in twenty years. What, in that event, 
of the so-called unassimilable communities, upon whom 
more and more the white American depends for the rough 
labour of civilisation—the Mexican, continually coming 
over the frontier, the Negro, resolutely moving out of the 
Black Belt into the industrial North and West? And 
what of the labouring masses—in mines and mills, steam- 
yards and stockyards—immigrant Americans not yet risen 
to the dignity of citizenship, although subjected to the 
merciless pressure of Americanisation ? There can be no 
doubt whatever as to the destiny of these last named, 
or that of their children. In the course of a few years 
they would form the rank and file of the strongest force 
of organised Labour in the world. The United States 
that is, would repeat, on its own immense scale, the experi- 
ence of Australia—the experience of the closed State 
provided with an all-powerful industrial order. A single 
decade under the new conditions would suffice to expose 
the delusion of those good conservative citizens who, in 
spite of everything, are still clinging desperately to the 
belief that Labour organisation is the negation of Ameri- 
canism. 


IN THE CASINO 


ACH day, as I left the hotel for the Casino, I had 
E to pass a house which bore the extraordinary 
name, “‘ Jacasse.”” I could not help looking at 
it, and, every time I looked at it, the word “ Jacasse” 
looked back at me in large letters from the glass window 
above the door. It was almost as though the house spoke, 
like a parrot or a raven. ‘ Going to win it all back to- 
night,” I might be day-dreaming at the back of my mind 
to comfort myself as I advanced up the road ; but, as sure 
as I began to believe it, I would look up and catch sight 
of that abominable villa, which would pursue me with 
shouts of “ Jacasse ” till I was safe inside the Casino and 
sitting at an enticing little green table with all the numbers 
painted on it under the chandeliers. - 
In theory I have always been opposed to gambling of 
this kind. To back a horse is to take part in a contest 
between one living creature and another—to obtain excite- 
ment from a thing that is in itself exciting even tho 
no one is going to make a penny out of it. Is there anyone 
however, who could be content to spend an evening 
following the fortunes of the 3 or the 5 or the 7 m the 
Boule room if no one were gambling on their chances: 
Pythagoras, who believed that all things are numbers 
might, if he were alive, play Boule for fun. He might 
enjoy the spectacle of the little red ball zig-zagging its 
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way round among the red, blue and yellow cups that 
hean, contain the numbers, and might really care, without self- 
ce of interest, whether, after that final hesitating wobble, or 
ardly series of wobbles, it settled into a cup marked 8 or into a 
the cup marked 9. Even a mathematician, who made a 
ation special study of chance, might find excitement merely in 
North observing during the course of an evening the unequal 
it, in fates of numbers each of which seems to have as good 
rend a chance of winning as its neighbour. I am not Pythagoras 
itten or a mathematician, however, and, though I have a favourite 
owed number, I do not like it in the same way in which I like 
odash a favourite author or a favourite animal. If my number 
arr! wins, I do not take any pride in its victory, unless I have 
racial backed it. I do not regard it as a rival of all the other 
joyed numbers in a desperate contest to the point of being able 
ewart to share in its triumphs. Numbers, indeed, do not engage 
eflect the heart any more than do the “heads” and “tails” 
’ of a coin. Begin to bet on numbers, however, and with 
“or how intense a fascination you can follow their ups and 
espite downs! Each of the green tables is surrounded by men 
ask of and women, some of them sitting, more of them standing, 
eyond behind the chairs, all of them strung up to the necessity 
on of of making a quick choice of the numbered square on which 
of full to fling their stakes, while the man with the red ball cries 
event, “Faites vos jeux, messieurs,” or “ Marquez vos jeux.” 
whom There is still time to gamble, while the ball rocks up and 
rough down that dazzling circle of numbers to the cry, “* Les jeux 
oming sont faits.”” But you must make haste now, for it is beginning 
of the to circulate more slowly, and, if you do not decide at once, 
And the fatal “‘ Rien n’va plus” will have gone forth and 
iteam- you will have to remain a mere spectator till the chairman 
; risen proclaims the winning number, “ Le neuf.” But you will 
to the not have to wait long for another chance, for in thirty 
be no seconds the croupier will have raked back the money from 
amed, all but the winning square, will have paid out seven to 
years one tothose who were lucky enough to back it, and “ égalité” 
| fore to those who had backed either the odd numbers or the 
States numbers on the right-hand band, and the cry, “ Marquez 
papas vos jeux” will once more be ringing down the room and 
State the red ball be swaying round the table on its fortuitous 
single journey. Many onlookers, I believe, find the game of 
reared Boule monotonous and dull. They look round the faces 
rho, im of the gamblers and see them nervous and joyless. It is 
to the possible that human beings who are excited about money 
Ameri- seldom look happy. But then it is questionable if human 
beings look happy when they are reading detective stories 
or watching a sensational drama at the moving pictures. 
There is little occasion for laughter at the gaming tables. 
Game follows game too quickly to allow much leisure for 
I hed joking. There are people who stroll round the tables 
‘dinaty and throw an occasional franc on a number for amusement, 
rieg at and to whom it is a jest whether they win or whether 
oa they lose. But, if you sit down at a table and 
rere never let the ball circulate without an attempt to fore- 
‘spoke, tell the number in which it will ultimately settle, you 
a - will find yourself much too deeply absorbed in a thrilling 
y mind serial of loss and gain to be able to pay attention to 
as sure anything but the nine numbers and the slowing-down 
h sight of the little red ball. 
“ with it is not that the money involved matters to you. Here, 
ae aol in this Casino, you need not stake more than a france at 
umber a time, and not many of the gamblers are playing with 
higher than five-franc tokens. There was never a gaming- 
pling of ery in which it was easier to play within one’s means, 
contest th anyone who wishes to risk ruin must pass through 
excite © guarded glass door into the baccarat-room. Boule, 
though as ae here, indeed, is an amusement for temperate 
anyone, 2 of moderate means. It is an evening-dress crowd, 
evening nee of them would think they were losing heavily 
rin the | i ey lost £5 in a week. None the less they seem to find 
hances? |; exireordinarily engrossing. They would find it engross- 
umbers, ing, bl believe, even if it were played for half-pennies. If 
e might - ers were wise, they would realise that most of the 
ing its ures of gambling can be had without playing for high 








stakes. Obviously there are thrills that a man can have 
only by risking more than a wise man would care%to risk, 
but it is doubtful if they are worth the price. Most of us 
enjoy the quick coming and going of money, even though 
it will make little difference one way or the other to our 
week’s income. Philosophers may wonder that, the money 
itself mattering so little, we do not play for matches or 
for counters that can be put back in a box at the end of 
the game. Money, however, has an imaginative lure that 
counters never possess, and to win even a small sum at 
play affords the gambler a pleasure that cannot be estimated 
in terms of the amount he has won.. A lawyer confessed 
the other day that it gave him more pleasure to win £5 
on a horse-race than to make £500 at the Bar. I do not 
think the average man would go so far as this, but even the 
man of moderate passions is made childishly happy by a 
small windfall from the tree of fortune. To back the right 
number time and again at Boule, as I did on my first visit 
to the Casino, gives one a curious and irrational confidence 
in one’s destiny. One feels exhilarated as though one 
had mastered a new element. Fortune is the most charming 
of flatterers. She tempts us almost to believe that it is 
through our cleverness rather than our luck that we have 
won. Betting and gambling would lose half their attrac- 
tiveness, did they not deceive us with the fancy that there 
may be an element of personal merit in our gains. Our 
reason may protest, but our self-love longs to acquiesce. 
You may deny that the winning gambler feels clever, but 
can you deny that the losing gambler feels a fool? I, 
for one, if I lose twenty times running—as, alas! I often 
do—though the loss of money is so small that it is 
hardly worth considering, am aware of a curious feeling 
of personal humiliation, as though I had shown myself 
an incompetent player who had bungled his chances. I 
blame myself for having put my money on the 3 so often 
when the 3 is obviously out of luck; I feel that a wise 
man could almost have foreseen that it was now time 
for the 5 to win again after failing to turn up for so long. 
Coming into the hall, I had met a guest from the 
same hotel and asked him: ‘“* What numbers are winning 
to-night ?”" He had replied: “ There’s a great run on 
the 2 and the 7.” It was perfectly true. But, as often as 
I put my money on the 2 or the 7 it was sure to lose, and 
when, thinking the luck had changed, I would choose 
another number, it was only to see the 2 or the 7 turning 
up again till I went back to it. Here and there you would 
see a young man or an old woman jotting down in a note- 
book every number that won, in an attempt to discover 
the lucky number of the hour or working out some 
infallible system. I myself have many superstitions, but 
not the superstition of the system. I change my table from 
time to time, believing that I shall have better luck at 
table number nine than at table number four. I sit as a 
rule at the left-hand side of the table, where the numbers 
along the band, 1, 3, 6, 8, add up to a number that I love, 18. 
I won royally on the first night by keeping almost exclu- 
sively to these numbers, and my pockets were heavy with 
five-franc tokens when, before going home, I went up to 
the desk to change them into money. But, after that, the 
band betrayed me. No matter where I sat, or what number 
I chose, it was but seldom that my stake returned to me 
eightfold, and not many minutes after the changeur had 
given me a handful of tokens for a paper note I would 
have to return to him to purchase others. Not that I 
lost very much, for I did not play high, but after the first 
night I lost consistently. 
Luckily there are consolations for losing. ‘“ After all,” 
I tell myself as I go home under the moon with my pockets 
empty, “I'd rather my luck would come some other way 
than in gambling.” By steadily believing this for a few 
seconds, I induce a feeling of positive relief that I have 
lost. There must be other human beings built in the 


same fashion, for all nations seem to have proverbs invented 
for the consolation of unlucky gamblers. The human 
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being likes to feel that he has done the right thing; and 
so, if he is lucky, he congratulates himself on his cleverness, 
and, if he is unlucky, he congratulates himself on having 
escaped luck of an inferior kind in favour of a better. And 
he has yet another consolation. He tells himself that he 
has only to go to the Casino on the next night to “ win 
it all back again.” He does not entirely believe this, but 
he is exceedingly optimistic about it. Nearly everybody 
in the hotel is an optimist of the same kind. Table converses 
with table about the losses of the previous night, and no 
one is resigning from the game on that account. The good- 
natured grey-haired man, whose table is nearest mine, 
looks across at luncheon and makes a movement with his 
hand as if he were flinging coins on to a baize table. “ To- 
night ?”’ he asks, raising an eyebrow, and chuckles. I 
nod. ‘Going to get it all back again,” I tell him. He 
chuckles again delightedly, as though we had exchanged 
the best joke in the world. Every night I meet him in 
the Boule room. He does not gamble much himself, but 
wanders round the tables, following the fortunes of the 
various gamblers from the hotel, and occasionally putting a 
piece on one of the squares. “I don’t care much for 
gambling,” he confides to me ; “ it’s my wife who likes it.” 
He looks over towards her, where she sits at one of the 
tables, with intense admiration. ‘‘ Wonderful loser,’ he 
tells me. ‘‘ Never turns a hair.” Has wife ever been 
praised more nobly? 
But all this can scarcely be called gambling. In order 
to see the spectacle of men and women gambling one has 
to go into the Salles de Baccarat. To do this one must 
show one’s passport and fill a form and pay forty francs 
for a weekly ticket. When one enters the strictly guarded 
door, one realises how innocent is the game of Boule that 
one has left behind. It is as though a different race of 
men and women were playing in the Baccarat room. They 
are people who eat more, and drink more, and dress more, 
and have more, and spend more, and play more. They 
include every type of the rich and reckless, from the red- 
faced eighteenth-century old English gentleman to the 
cosmopolitan lady of our own time with hair and eyelids 
and cheeks and lips all dyed or painted different but equally 
unnatural colours. Pearls, diamonds and sapphires are 
as abundant as peas and beans in a kitchen garden. The 
— laugh a good deal more than in the Boule room, 
ut they are also more flushed with excitement. And, 
indeed, as they sit round the little oval tables while the 
shoe of cards circulates, and at the end of each draw the 
croupier scoops up the money on his enormous paper- 
knife, and re-apportions it, and begins again, in the endless 
search for the beautiful and victorious nine, even an on- 
looker can share some of the eagerness of the players. 
Here there is a sense of careless profusion of money, each of 
the gamblers with his little heap of notes and hundred-frane 
and twenty-frane pieces before him on the table. Here a 
rich or a reckless man puts up a huge bank, and all round 
the green oval money will be flung down to challenge him, 
and, in a few minutes, so great are his gains that the croupier 
has to pour them into a lacquered bowl, which the winner 
bears off in triumph to the desk and exchanges for paper. 
This is the luxury of gambling, indeed, and, coming into 
it from the Boule room, I felt extraordinarily virtuous as I 
surveyed it. It was as though I had been a pit spectator 
at an old Drury Lane melodrama or had come on a 
set of the characters of Mr. William Le Queux amid their 
glittering pleasures. If I had had enough money, I should 
have sat down among them, and pursued the nine for gold. 
As it was, I said to myself: “* What lives the rich lead!” 
and went back to the Boule room, where the little red ball 
rolled among the numbered cups like a child’s toy. How 
charming it seemed! How pastoral! And how cheap! 
¥. ¥ 


A LONDON DIARY 
Lonpvon, Wednesday. 


O the Prime Minister, during his sojourn in France, 
S is to sue for a meeting with M. Poincaré. The 
Matin says so, and no doubt M. Poincaré has 

told it to say so. That would be very nice for M. Poincaré. 
The French Minister has just addressed to this country 


—— 


a point-blank refusal of all its requests to him. He has 
put up Belgium to send another, which seems to be penned 
with the special purpose of making bad blood betwee, 
us and Italy. The French document attributes all the 
valuable German securities to herself and Belgium, leaving 
the worthless ones to us; the Belgian one does much the 
same, and asks for more. It would therefore be a reassurj 
thing for M. Poincaré’s press to be able to point to England 
on the knee for any concessional scraps that M. Poincar 
may choose to fling her. I am not aware that Mr. Baldwin 
is that kind of man. He will probably read the Belgian 
Note, as he has read the French one, and then (in two 
or three weeks’ time) despatch the British reply to Germany, 
which is their true answer. What else is there to do! 
It is useless in any case to argue with a bloodless pedant 
like Poincaré. Anatole France says that the main us 
man makes of his reason is to cover up his iniquities, 
So Poincaré, who is devastating Europe as surely as 
Attila, being a lawyer, wants to show that it is all in the 
way of legality. That is the theme of his despatches, which 
merely proffer one excuse after another for staying on in 
the Ruhr. So long as it holds, the England of conscience 
and common sense, which happen to be in the ascendant 
here, can have nothing to do with him. 
. * * 


As for policy, the point of contact between France and 
the new German Government is perfectly clear. The 
moment Stresemann spoke, the French press gave his offer, 
a perfectly definite one, the opposite of the meaning that 
he attached to it. The French object is to particularise 
the Ruhr and the Rhineland; in the latter district, 
if I am well informed, the process of segregation from the 
Reich is now going on as fast as intrigue, with the power 
to whistle to force when it wills, can contrive. The 
German plan is to offer all German industries, including 
and beginning with the railways, as a collective pledge 
for the payment of reparations, with ample powers of 
survey and control for the creditors. This is a tremendous 
concession, and it has already brought the Central Gover- 
ment into conflict with Bavaria. But it defeats the French 
policy, if the object of that policy be to keep Germany 
and the Ruhr separate, for it assumes a free and ai 
economically reunited Germany. In this matter French 
action has been suspicious to the last degree. Its first 
step in the Ruhr was to offer a combine of French and 
German industries, on the basis of a preponderance—say 
51 per cent.—of French capital. The proposition left us 
out ; and I understand that Germany communicated that 
not unimportant fact to us. No one doubts that if she 
now accepts such a proposal she can have peace to-morrow. 
Only it will be a peace of capitulation for her, and of grave 
damage to British industry. Germany becomes a French 
vassal; England opens war on a French hegemony ! 
Europe, political and industrial. This is what Mr. Baldwin 
is out to prevent, while the Daily Mail strews bombs ® 
his path. 

* * * 

Meantime, it is not only English Radicalism or English 
Conservatism or English Labour that suspects the Franc 
of Poincaré. A famous European statesman writes me 
this frank view of her policy: 

France wants to threaten and paralyse England with her sub- 
marines and aeroplanes and with her huge army, and above # 
through the control of Belgium, of Poland, of Czecho-Slovakis 
and Jugo-Slavia, to dominate all Europe. She proposes to d 
the Rhineland and excite Bavaria to separation. She means 
to crush Germany, and under the pretext of reparations to get 


the control of the Ruhr, which gives her the control of the 
and iron of Europe, and thence to secure a military hegemony. 


* * * 


As for the Prime Minister, one hears nothing but good 
of him. His resolution, the calm of his temperament, 
singlemindedness, clear vision of what is right, and inten 
to do it in face of obstacles, make a great impression 
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those who see him at work; and their judgment expresses 
itself in high praise, and what is better, in the language 
of devoted personal confidence. One thing about him 
and his Ministry-making should be remembered. He did 
not form his Government as a representative of party. 
He impressed on it his view, modestly but very firmly 
outlined, that the future of Europe was in the balance, 


and that he proposed to try and secure it. If that was a 
proposition of force when Mr. Baldwin first made it, it is 
to-day an urgent call on the nation’s intelligence and 
moral sense. For it is no longer a question of German 
ruin alone. We are all in it. Should the American cotton 
and wheat crops fail to find their outlet in European 
consumption, there is no telling what the late autumn 
may bring forth. And the thanks will be due in no small 
degree to the misérables who are now trying to weaken 
their country’s power when it is unmistakably set to the 
work of redemption, and a good and firm hand is directing it. 
* * * 


The approaching fall of the Daily Herald is an irony of 
journalism no less than of politics, for while it leaves 
Labour with a great party and no daily press, it sees 
Liberalism possessed of plenty of daily press and very 
little party. The collapse is in no sense the fault of the 
Herald. There was a moment when a fit of insane flighti- 
ness about Bolshevism threatened to destroy Labour 
journalism. But that was a young men’s folly, amply 
corrected by Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s steadiness and good 
sense. The trouble is the poverty of Labour. As a party 
it is unshaken. Its existence and growth are part of the 
new constitution of things, which nothing will disturb. 
But what with unemployment, falling wages and bad 
trade, the Labour movement has to strip itself of all but 
bare necessities. Of course, a daily paper is such a neces- 
sity, especially as, if I am not mistaken, we are on the eve 
of a new combination in the syndicated press. But this 
development of the soul of the Labour Party has not been 
reached. It ought to have a daily, a Sunday paper, and 
a good popular weekly like the New Leader, as its minimum 
outfit. Yet with the capitalist press sapping daily at its 
strength, it is driven back on the platform and the propa- 
ganda sheet. What a useful lot we journalists seem to be ! 

* * * 

Will the editor forgive me if I set an impression of Mr. 
McEvoy’s The Likes of Her against Mr. McCarthy’s, whose 
criticism I so warmly admire? I do so because I have 
long been waiting for a play that attempted at least to 
express what soldiers thought, not about the war, but of 
their relationships to each other in the war. Mr. Bairns- 
father’s “ Ole Bill” did this to some extent, but the atmo- 
sphere there seemed to me pumped up, instead of arising, 
as it does in The Likes of Her, with ease and spontaneity. 
Mr. McCarthy says that it is not a literary play. It is not 
conspicuously in the form of literature, maybe, but of its 
aim, which is a spiritual suggestion, it is a quite striking 
example. To me at least something was expressed, as be- 
tween the feeling and the author and the sensibility of the 
actors, which gave the proper effect of a dramatic representa- 
tion of life. Mr. McEvoy (for example) takes something beau- 
tiful in itself, and of great importance in the war, I mean the 
Soldier’s sense of comradeship, and makes of it, and of 
other things in human nature, not quite so beautiful, a 
group-picture (not a lady or gentleman in it) of after-war 
society in the East End. It is all very light, suggestive, 
loosely strung work. Mr. McCarthy is sensible of its 
directness and charm, but finding Mr. McEvoy to be not 
literary enough, thinks the actors must have done it all. 
~ that so? Actors are the least creative of human 

ings. But they are also the most sensitive, the most 

Ptive, and when they get hold of delicate material, 
_ as Mr. McEvoy’s, they enhance its beauty. But 

y do not invent it. For example, Mr. Leslie Banks’s 
*xpression of the exquisite feeling which prompts the cockney 
*x-soldier’s description of his comrade’s fate comes first 





through the author and only by derivation and insight from 
the receiving artist. Mr. McEvoy’s lovely fancy does indeed 
falter a little here and there, and his work merely becomes 
clever and thought out, and in the process unreal. But 
in the main it is all right. 

* * * 


Barrie, too, seems to me extremely interesting, not only 
because he has given up amusing himself and children 
with his dramatic work, but because of his change in 
dramatic structure. He now affects a form which is some- 
thing between a parable anda tableau. The wonderful Shall 
We Join the Ladies ? was more of a parable than a tableau ; 
The Will is more of a tableau than a parable. But in 
both works the art is highly compressed, very reserved and 
essentially moralistic. You can see the artist more and 
more aiming at throwing on his audience the weight of 
thinking out the view of life he has presented to them. 
“Well, you see what it all comes to; what about it?” 
he seems to be saying. This kind of suggestion is to me a 
very exciting one. I wonder whether Barrie’s audiences 
think so ? 


WAYFARER. 


Miscellany 
ADVENTURE IN DONEGAL 


HEN the sun was bright on the little mountain 

V \ lakes in the south, I passed through the drowsy 

town that is called the Fort of the Fair Warrior, 
and where noon was on the mellow walls as on corn. The 
flock of geese were congregated on the cobbled market place, 
great white birds that moved as with solemn memories and 
ceremonial manners. For years they had seemed to me to 
be as the sacred geese of the Capitol. So it was with a 
vague surprise that I had heard an Exciseman, as he 
watched the mountains for the heavy smoke that tells the 
treacle is boiling for the still, remark casually that those 
white birds always disappeared on the approach of the 
winter festival. 

Beyond the town there are great ridges of sandhills that 
kindle the dark rockland with sun and in time of storm 
ooze a pale radiance through the miles of driven rain, and 
are indeed the very candles of that land. A long bridge 
crosses the strait, and, below, the blue dregs of the tide lay, 
and pools, like stains purple as loosestrife, on the firm sand. 

Over whiplike bent and sea-grasses I came to the Island, 
as the great cape is called by the people. To stay there, 
quiet as a crane, for days on those black uplands near the 
sky or to look from those cliffs that seemed the very warrens 
of the sea was delectable to dream of. But the will of the 
isolated clan of planters had to be consulted. Had I not 
heard that they were a hard folk, whose feet had never 
ached for the fiddle, without story, forgotten for 
generations ? 

All day I wandered down boreens, through little rocky 
glens that ended abruptly in rock and cloudy foam, crossing 
muddy cobbles, wading among ducks to the half-door, 
glimpsing, beyond the shoulders of women, the bright 
delph and the ruddy turf on the hearth. But cold looks 
had I for the asking. Nobody had room, but someone else 
had a large house with more cups and meal; and so I 
was driven between house and mearing and little stony 
field. Yet from the mist of evasion, a figure gradually 
took shape—that of James So-and-so. A fine house he 
had, all to himself, too. He was the very man. 

“But he is at the fair o’Creeshla to-day,” everyone 
added. 

** When will he be back?” 

“ To-night, surely.”” Everyone replied. 

I set off towards the wilder part of the cape to whittle 
the slow hours away, hungry, but too proud to turn copper 
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or silver into bread. The black bogland ended suddenly in 
a high green lawn, fine as though the four winds and their 
little children danced there. Below, a thousand feet, the 
waters, green and dark, were at work, brightening in the 
southern corners where the sun turned from the ridges of 
the mountains. There, between cry of seagull and gannet, 
light grew heavier than blossom, until, at last, the red sun 
flamed down and I thought surely that the fair must be 
over and the drink and the horses gone home. 

So with the rise of night I came to the house of James 
So-and-so, a small well-built house. But the door was 
closed and there was no wisp of smoke to tell that the pot 
of floating meal was on the hook below. A man stood at 
the next door. 

“Is James So-and-so in?” I asked. 

He looked dreamily into the west. 
he answered : 

“* He’s gone to America.” 

Hope died in me and I said angrily from my heel: 

** You’re a liar; he’s at the fair o’Creeshla.” 

I suddenly remembered that I had heard tell of an 
Englishwoman that lived with a ghost in the last house at 
the back of the sea. I would seek aid from the stranger. 
As I came over a green airy slope in the silver twilight, a 
woman was crossing with a basket of white clothes. It was 
the Englishwoman. 

She brought me into the house. There was another 
woman staying with her. They put a hearty meal before 
me. There was no room in the house. Would I mind the 
loft for the night? Gladly I carried out the blankets. It 
was dark outside. One of the women held a storm lamp, 
and I climbed beyond the drowsy hens into the warmth of 
hay, sweet as though apples had been stored there a long 
while. Afterwards, as I sat at the fire, smoking, hearing 
the wind and the low thunder of the surge, the good woman 
of the house told me of the ghost. She was quite used to 
it. At any time it might rattle pans in the small dairy. 
Suddenly I heard a low knocking. 

“The Ghost!” I cried, jumping up, for the sound 
seemed strange. But the woman had already gone to 
the door with a troubled look. There was a murmur of 
earthly voices. I felt relieved. She came back. 

“The sub-landlord has come to say that he will not 
allow a stranger to stay here.” 

““ Not even in the loft ?” 

“No. What are we to do?” 

I found that the landlord lived a mile away on the back 
road, and I set off hastily to find or overtake him. Outside 
the moon was high in the south. As I crossed the rough 
field, leaping the dangerous gleam of bog-drains, angry 
words swarmed like bees in my head. I saw, below, a cluster 
of houses in a dark hollow. An old man came out of the 
night ; in the moon his beard was silver. Here I would 
find truth. 

“* Where does So-and-so live?” I asked with deference. 

“* T never heard tell of a man of that name in these parts,” 
he said slowly, and drifted into the darkness. 

A young man came by, swinging lightly as a colt. I 
fixed him with a moonlit eye. 

“* Show me the way to So-and-so’s.” 

He came reluctantly. Suddenly the shrill voice of a 
woman followed us: 

“‘ Johnny, Johnny!” it screamed, and the young man 
broke from my spell and took to his heels. 

I stood, astray, upon a hillock. Suddenly dark forms 
hurried out of the darkness and clustered at a little distance. 
I heard a murmur of voices, increasingly angry. It all 
seemed so curiously unreal that I tried to remember some- 
thing I had read in Stevenson’s Tales, but I had little time, 
for I was aware that the men were running towards me. 
There was nothing to be done but to face their black music. 
A blast of whisky swept on me and passionate faces were 
thrust on top of me. 


After a deal of time 





“You've no right to be here,” said the hoarse voice of g 
planter. 

“As much as you,” I said, remembering my school 
history. 

Seeing their threatening gesture, I suddenly changed the 
tune and began to talk with excessive friendliness of the 
crops and the fishing. 

They were puzzled; they groped about for their bone of 
contention. And all the time I talked without cessation, 
remembering all I had ever heard about nets and turf, loy, 
ploughs, oats, sheep, sowing or reaping. Maybe it was 4 
fool I was. The man who had first spoken to me said at 
last, in a surly voice: 

“Well, we'll see you off the Island, annyway.” So with 
four gigantic men abreast of me and a crowd of feet tramping 
behind, I was marched down the road—all the time keeping 
up a rapid mad patter about crops and the weather, in. 
tolerably cordial in the midst of their suspicious silence, 

At the turn of the road, a half-mile away, they turned 
on their heels. When the last footfall had gone I heard the 
quiet sound of new water and somewhere near the lonely 
cry of the curlew. AUSTIN CLARKE. 


FAIRY FRAGMENTS 


S I entered the large ancient kitchen the old lady 
was nursing her grandson and singing to him: 
The fox looked up one wintry night, 
And prayed the moon to give him light, 
For he’d many a mile to go that night, 
Before he reached his den-oh. 
Den-oh, den-oh. 
He’d many a mile to go that night, 
He’d many a mile to go that night, 
Before he reached his den-oh. 

The little lad was beating time with his hands and 
joining lustily in the chorus. 

On seeing me the grandmother stopped singing and made 
me welcome. 

“Don’t leave off,” I said, taking a seat by the fire. 
“TI like to hear those old songs.” 

Laughing she said, “It is a silly old thing, like many 
another, but they amuse the children.” 

‘“*I wonder where it came from originally. My grand- 
mother sang it to me, and she was a Hereford woman.” 

“*Those old songs have been going on for hundreds of 
years, but seem to be dying out now.” 

“It is rather a pity. I saw a version of ‘The Fox’ that 
you were singing in print once. I think it was in a Somerset 
collection. But it was different from ours, and not so good. 
There is quite a revival of interest in those old songs. 
Certain people collect them.” 

“They do for children.” 

“That is how I know them, from being sung to me 4 
a child. I presume you used to sing your children 
sleep?” 

** Yes,”’ laughed the old woman, “‘ But I tell my daughters 
they want something sad and groany for that.” ; 
“Quite right. An old hymn tune does very well. 

Having got on to the subject I kept to it. Most country 
people avoid it with strangers, but I was on good tems 
with my hostess. She was an intelligent woman and wot 
not be shy or think I was making fun of her, both of which 
states of mind prevent relics of folklore being revealed. 
So I said, ‘‘ Those songs belong to the time when people 
believed in fairies. It was not so long back either.” 

“‘No. I have heard some curious old tales m 

“I daresay you have. It is rumoured that fairies we 
once plentiful in this district.” 

“Perhaps so,” said the old lady cautiously. “Y# 
must mind that those old tales are nothing like the fait 
stories in books for children. Anybody can tell those #* 
made up. What I heard sounded real, though not ® 


exciting.” 
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“Of course they had been handed down by word of “* Perhaps it was thought advisable not to be too exact 


mouth.” in that. It might bring bad luck.” 
«*Must have been. But really I cannot remember “Possibly. And you know how people in this part 
anything wonderful.” beat about the bush when telling anything without coming 
Her grandson was getting restless, so she put him down to the point.” 
and he trotted off outside. ““Yes. Naturally the old stories would die out in time. 


Then she turned to me and said, “ Those old tales sound There must have been hundreds of them. What I am 
somewhat stupid, and I don’t remember many of them struck with is the exactness of the topographical details 


now.” and incidents. The fairies are placed in situations and act 
“Go on. I would like to hear whatever you can call precisely as human beings, but not described. There is no 
to mind.” imagination about it.” 


She smiled as she said, “There is not much. You know “I suppose this is an example of what you mean. You 
I come from the other side of the country. My home was now Inkberrow Church. Well, it is said that the old 
in the country near the River Teme. It was supposed to (Church was pulled down and rebuilt on a fresh site where 
be a favourite place for fairies. People could show you a jt js to-day. This happened to be a favourite haunt of 


eave which they occupied.” od» ae the Little People. Taking offence they tried in every way 
She stopped. “Well?” I said inquiringly. to obstruct the building, largely by carrying back the 
“That is all. I know no details. No one has seen material during the night and other ways now forgotten. 
them.” ~ I have never been told how the builders overcame the 
“ Or the tradition has been forgotten?” opposition, but in the end the new Church was built and 


“Very likely. Oh, it was reported that if a woman the bells hung. For a long time afterwards on quiet 


broke her peel, the long shovel used for taking bread out pjights little mournful voices could be heard lamenting: 
of the oven, and left it in the cave she would find it mended. 


But it was never tried in my time. 
“T have heard it said that a man and boy were ploughing 
a field near by, and heard a great outcry from the wood on How does that suit you?” 


the hillside. Going there they found a fairy who kept “Hm. Like all the others, earthy and matter-of-fact. 
exclaiming, “I have lost my pick!’ Pickaxe or mattock But sounds authentic. Bells were hung in Churches to 
I suppose. The ploughman searched and found it for the scare away the devil, evil spirits, goblins, and all dangers 
little man. Thereupon the fairy said that if they looked of that sort. The yarn must be of great age, for the oldest 
in the far corner of the field they would get their reward. parts of Inkberrow Church are quite five centuries old. 
On going they found a large quantity of good bread and ‘Though the legend may have sprung up much later.” 

cheese and cider. The man feasted his fill, but the lad “Quite likely. I know lots of scraps of tales, and I 
was frightened and would not touch it. They went on enlarge on them to amuse the children till the original 


ploughing, and later found nothing in the corner.” on : 

ro : aca - gments are nearly lost. The youngsters like plenty of 
“How horribly materialistic. And typical of a Worcester- detail, so I don’t stint them, but keep on adding fresh 

shire labourer. A surfeit of bread and cheese and cider odvestunn 


rg > SS AO. Sh PS eae We both laughed and the old lady resumed reminiscently, 
“I warned you it would be nothing like the story books. “ I suppose every part of the country has its tales. Our 
Ihave heard that a fairy came to a ploughman in the same ancestors must have believed very strongly in fairies, as 


Neither sleep, neither lie, 
For Inkbro’s ting-tang hangs so high. 


field and half-sang they did in many other queer things, for they tell of seeing 
Oh eA a them do all manner of actions just like human beings. 
igh en enet to ened eee pail.” But those I have just told you are all Worcestershire ones 
“Did he?” that I have heard from different people in my own time, 
“Never heard. These are only scraps. I have no mostly when I was young. A. R. Waztams. 
full stories.” 
an there nothing definite? No account of their size 
and appearance ?”’ M 1 
mv Not that I know. They were simply fairies or Little USIC 
eople.” 


“Because if they used a ploughman’s hammer and nails POPULAR MUSIC AND DRAMA 


they must have been big people.” 


“Yes. But I cannot satisfy your curiosity. You HE poecens 9 of the “ Fromenades ” e 
asked for what I remembered and I am giving it you.”’ the Queen’s Hall will have concluded its 


“Tam greatly interested.” third week this Saturday, September Ist. 
_ “Then here is one from near by. A man was working So far there has been no new work of excep- 
in @ field below the Church mending a fence when he heard tional merit, the most interesting to date being 
an outery in the copse near by. You know it, Fox Wood. Mr. Ernest von Dohnanyi’s new Violin Concerto in D 
Running in there he found a fairy crying mournfully. ‘I played by Miss Isolde Menges on August 22nd. This 
have broken my bilk!’ A bilk it appears is a kind of work is the composition of a skilled musician who 
o> gre seat used by fairies. The man mended it, puts brains and good taste into his writing, a procedure 
and the fairy danced round him till he found himself so rare that it leads many listeners to overlook the 


down ij 7 . oe 
bo » 1 & cave, where he was treated with biscuits and jack of originality and power, whose absence from Mr. 


“ i’ t least be equally strikin 
A change from bread and cheese and cider.” Dohnany rie work should a q y 8 
Yes. Next thing he knew he was back in the wood to the critical auditor. A violin concerto by Tomas 


again.” Bretén was pleasant but otherwise negligible music, 
“It sounds as though h : while a Sea Poem by H. Greenbaum was like a very 
sleep, and y vey oS ae Wes @ Sees ® long volume of musical reminiscences that had lost all 


“Maybe. But for the rest of his life after that the man Pint in passing through the mind of their collector. 
= reported to be uncommonly successful in all he did. The “ Promenades”’ this year have not as yet 

ow don’t ask for particulars, because I have none. And brought back to our notice any long-neglected treasure, 
nO one ever described the size and looks of the little folk.” but I am looking forward to hearing this Friday the 
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Bach Concerto No. 2 in C for three pianos and orchestra, 
and on the following Friday (September 7th) the 
Beethoven Symphony No. 4 in B flat, which is, I 
always think, one of the most delightful of Beethoven’s 
works and one that is never heard in London except 
at the Promenades, being neglected by most modern 
conductors because it offers no opportunity for dramatic 
effects. 

I do not know what the attendance at the Queen’s 
Hall is on Monday and Saturday nights, but of the 
other days of the week the Friday programme draws 
consistently larger audiences than any other, although 
it is always chiefly made up of Bach and Beethoven. 
Thus at the “ Promenades,”’ with perhaps the solitary 
exception of Wagner, Bach and Beethoven may be 
truthfully said to be the most popular of all composers. 
An enthusiastic democrat might hail this fact as proof 
of the popularity of good art. But the Promenade 

ublic itself is a small group of Londoners interested 
in music, a mere fraction of the masses who habitually 
listen to music of some kind or other every week in 
London. Would those masses be able to appreciate 
Bach and Beethoven? It may seem an idle question, 
since they do not bother to go to hear Bach and 
Beethoven, although the ‘“ Promenades”’ have now 
been an annual event in London for more than a quarter 
of a century. But if they do not bother to go to hear 
Bach and Beethoven still less do they bother to go to 
hear Dvorak, Berlioz, Gounod, Rossini, Gluck or 
Verdi on the Tuesdays, Wednesdays or Thursdays at 
the Promenades. On the contrary, those audiences 
are largely made up of the same people who go on 
Fridays to hear Bach and Beethoven, people whose 
interest in music is strong enough to extend to com- 
sers of the second or third class. I believe that the 
intellectually alert minority is not only the sole support 
of all that is best in art, but also of all that is second 
and third best. 
apathetic and goes wherever it is but little trouble 
to go. The masses simply take the line of least resist- 
ance. This is proved over and over again. If it were 
only true of music, it would mean nothing, for one 
cannot expect everybody to be musical; but it is 
true of every art and of every phase of life. For 
years the Daily Herald has been kept alive by a small 
staunch body of two to three hundred thousand people 
who would buy the Daily Herald, people who had the 
determination to go out of their way, if necessary, 
to get it. As for the millions of trade unionists whose 
aye it was supposed to be, they simply couldn’t 

e bothered to ask for it in place of what they had 
formerly taken. It was not that they disliked the 
Daily Herald. They never even got so far as reading 
it once, although they might have disliked it if they 
had, merely because it is natural to most men and 
women to dislike anything to which they are not 
accustomed. Yet year after year goes by, and in spite 
of all experience we have the same sorry spectacle 
of reformers or pioneers kow-towing to the multi- 
tude, abjectly apologising for their own unpopularity, 
humbly promising to be less high-brow, declaring that 
they only wish to please the masses and to promote 
the well-being of the masses, and the masses continue 
to treat their effusive flattery and their spineless 
toadying and cajolery with the contempt it deserves. 

I am accused by Mr. T. C. Bird of being arrogantly 
high-brow and contemptuous of the ordinary man. 
Well, I think the most contemptuous, the most in- 
sulting way of behaving to the ordinary man is to 
attempt to write down to him. When I hear actors 
or musicians or writers saying the public knows what 
is good, the public is “alright’”’—generally preparatory 
to the exposition of some scheme whose avowed object 
is to improve the public—I am seized with nausea at 
such hypocritical effrontery. The public does not 
know what is good, it does not even care to know; 


The great bulk of the people is 


it is mot “alright,” it is lazy, stupid, indifferent, 
apathetic and incapable of sustained desire, effort or 
discipline. Everything of value that has ever been 
produced in this world has been the creation of a 
passionate, persistent minority. All our laws, our 
very conceptions of honour, of justice, of morality, of 
virtue, we owe to a handful of superior minds. Al] 
our art, our literature, our music, our knowledge, we 
owe again to a small band of explorers adventuring 
where their fellows could not even dream of venturing— 
bringing back treasure for each one of us. Of all the 
many sickening forms of cant this “‘ democratic” 
flattery of the ignorant, bullying, sheeplike multitude 
is the grossest and most loathsome. Every honest 
man will admit that at the end of all his endeavours 
(however successful!) just to die and so make room 
for someone better will be the crowning, perhaps the 
one real achievement of his life. If the best of men 
feel thus—and it is undeniable that they do—how can 
we stoop to that insincere flattery which pretends that 
what the miserable, diseased, undeveloped specimens 
of homo sapiens living in the slums, suburbs, and ant- 
heaps of 1923, oppressed and depressed, desire is what 
is most desirable ? 

Yet I would affirm that what all men without 
exception in their hearts desire is exactly what the 
greatest men of all time have desired, if the majority 
only understood themselves better; but they are 
ignorant, they do not know. In the words of Milton: 
“The hungry sheep look up and are not fed.” Rest- 
lessly they pour night after night into a thousand 
cinemas and devour with their eyes a thousand daily 
and weekly “rags” which flatter their weaknesses, 
lull them into a false contentment with their habits, 
their tastes and their opinions when they should be 
telling them the truth, which is that as they are they 
are unfit to live. 

If I were Director of a National Theatre I should 
boldly proclaim my contempt for the present taste of 
the public. I should have in bold, plain letters upon 
every bill, poster and advertisement : 

TO THE MULTITUDE. 
THIS IS TOO GOOD FOR YOU. 
DON’T COME ! 

That is the only possible policy for a real artist, and 
what a magnificent policy to have to live up to! 
Everything you did would have to be really too good. 
It would strain every nerve, every capacity of yourself 
and your fellow artists to stay at that level. And how 
the public would pour in their masses upon you! 
There are few men whose spirit is so dead that they 
would not respond to such a challenge. But you would 
have to make them believe that your contempt for 
them was real. It would have to be real to be suc 
cessful. As a mere stunt such a policy would be an 
abject failure. Also, though many would come few 
would remain. But those few would, in this city of 
seven millions, be sufficient to fill nightly our National 
Theatre. The influence of its excellence would 
spread as the influence of the Christian ideal spread, 
in spite of the constant backsliding of the average 
man. Then when the National Theatre was firmly 
established, when it had become a popular institution, 
when nearly everyone had become a national theatre- 
goer just as nearly everyone in modern Europe became 
a Christian, you would have to start a new movement, 
a reformation of the National Theatre, which move 
ment would have its origin in contempt for the lifeless 
mediocrity and dullness of the popular Nation 

Theatre. But the good work done would remail. 
It would have provided a foundation, and without 8 
foundation of some sort nothing can be built at all 
The ‘“ Promenades” might cease to-morrow and onl) 
a handful of men and women would care. It is the 


energy of this handful that secures their existence. 
W. J. TuRNeE®. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IALKS WITH TOLSTOI (A. B. Goldenveizer, 
translated by S. S. Koteliansky and Virginia 
Woolf, 5s.) is the fourth book about Tolstoi 

the Hogarth Press has published ; all four are interesting. 
The other three were Gorki’s Reminiscences of Tolstoi (5s.), 
being the impressions of an acute, imaginative writer of 
a far greater man than himself, who impressed and perplexed 
him; The Autobiography of Countess Sophie Tolstoi with 
notes by Vasili Spiridonor (4s.), which threw much light on 
the struggle which rose between Tolstoi and his wife over 
his doctrines and his desire to put them in practice ; and, 
most recently, Tolstoi’s Love Letters (5s.), written soon 
after the Crimean War to a girl whom he nearly married. 


* * * 


Talks with Tolstoi is a collection of extracts from Vol. I. 
of a diary of Goldenveizer, a well-known Russian musician, 
which was published in Moscow in 1922 under the title 
Vblizi Tolstovo (Near Tolstoi). It is to be hoped that the 
selection has not omitted much of value, for now a complete 
translation is not likely to be undertaken by anyone else ; 
I am not myself in a position to judge of this; all I can 
say is that every page of what we have been given is 
interesting. 


* * 


Mr. Goldenveizer paid his first visit to Tolstoi in January, 
1896. At the beginning of their friendship he did not 
always make notes of Tolstoi’s conversation. Indeed, it 
was not until 1908 that his records became at all full and 
it is only during the last year (1909-1910) that he took 
many notes. Biographically, therefore, the book is chiefly 
valuable as a contribution to the last chapter of Tolstoi’s 
life; but scattered through it are many sayings worth 
pondering, all of which, as one might expect, are also self- 
revealing, being the words of a man of genius, exceedingly 
direct in the expression of what he felt and thought. 
They range over life as well as art and religion. I will 
single out a few for comment. 


* * * 


All our actions are divided into those which have a value and 
those which have no value at all, in the face of death. If I were 
told that I had to die to-morrow, I should not go out for a ride 
on horse-back; but if I were about to die this moment, and 
Levochka here (Leo Lvovich’s son who passed across the terrace 
at that moment with his nurse) fell and burst into tears, I should 
Tun and pick him up. We are all in the position of passengers 
from a ship which has reached an island. We have gone on shore, 
we walk about and gather shells, but we must always remember 
that when the whistle sounds, all the little shells will have to be 
thrown away and we must run to the boat. 


(1) To apply this criterion to all our actions would lead 
to the same sort of distortion in perspective as a belief 
in the imminence of the end of the world. (2) Though the 
shells have to be left behind, they have served their 
purpose. Set against this Spinoza’s saying that death is 
the last thing a wise man thinks about. 

* * * 


When you are told about a complicated and difficult affair, 
for the most part about someone’s disgusting behaviour, reply 
to it: Did you make the jam ? Or: Won’t you have some tea ? 
—and that’s all. Much harm comes from the so-called attempt 
to understand circumstances and relations. 


This is shrewd advice. The only objection I can see to it 
is a frivolous one—it entails the destruction of much 
interesting conversation. 


* * * 


Woman as a Christian has a right to equality. Woman, as a 


member of th , i 
struggl e modern and perfectly pagan family, must not 


a tiny 
afloat 


for an impossible equality. The modern family is like 
little boat Sailing in a storm on the vast ocean. It can keep 
But when those in the boat begin 


if it is ruled by one will. 


struggling, the boat is upset, and the result is what we see now 
in most families. The man, however bad, is in the majority of 
cases the more sensible of the two. Woman is nearly always in 
opposition to any progress. When man wants to break with the 
old life and to go ahead, he nearly always meets with energetic 
resistance from the woman. The wife catches hold of his coat- 
tails and will not allow him. In women a great evil is terribly 
highly developed—family egotism. It is a dreadful egotism, 
for it commits the greatest cruelties in the name of love; as if 
to say, let the whole world perish so that my Serge may be 
happy!... 

I love at times to stand near the colonnade by the great theatre 
and watch the ladies driving to shop at Meriliz’s. I only know of 
two similar sights : (1) When peasant women go to Zaseka to pick 
up nuts the watchmen catch them, so that sometimes they give 
birth out of fright, and yet they go on doing it; and (2) so it is 
with ladies shopping at sales. And their coachmen wait in the 
bitter cold and talk among themselves: ‘“ My lady must have 
spent five thousand to-day.” I shall one day write about women. 
When I am quite old, and my digestion is completely out of order, 
and I am still looking through one eye, then I shall pop my head 
out and tell them: That’s what you are! and disappear com- 
pletely, or they would peck me to death. 


(Said with a smile): I once said, but you must not talk about 
it, and I tell it you in secret: woman is generally so bad that 
the difference between a good woman and a bad woman scarcely 

exists. 
Sophie Andreevna is latent in these judgments. It is 
noticeable that while the unconverted Tolstoi drew the 
most lovable women (Natasha, Kitty, Anna) and his 
work showed a profound respect for them, the Tolstoi who 
became entirely preoccupied with his soul is at the best 
insufferably condescending towards them. High over the 
marching and counter-marching of contending armies in 
War and Peace, the destruction and confusion, flies 
Natasha’s banner—a baby’s flannel with healthy stains 
upon it—triumphant symbol of all fundamental human 
instincts, surviving the clash of forces which seem to 
shake the framework of the world, but are, in reality, 
trivial compared with the persistence of love and 
motherhood. He who does not raise his eyes to that 
flag misses both the irony and poetry of that vast epic. 
The Countess Tolstoi copied it out nine times; bore and 
brought up a very long family, and ran a large patriarchal 
establishment so that, despite children, dependants, respon- 
sibilities, guests, her husband should have time to think 
and imagine. But when the sap of life began to descend 
in him he asked in amazement of a stranger, ““ Why do we 
lie to our wives, assuring them that we can hold them 
friends ? Flat untruth.” 
* 





* * 


Then they asked me how I explained the fact that in my family 
no one followed my teaching. I told them that it probably hap- 
pened because I lived like a Pharisee, and did not fulfil my own 
teaching. To this they made no reply. 


The real reason was far more disturbing. To admit he 
was a poor sinner was easy compared with facing it: men 
cannot accept Tolstoi’s doctrine. 


* * * 


Here are two specimens of his literary criticism : 


Just as in ordinary life, when people have nothing to say they 
talk about the weather, so writers, when they have nothing to 
write about, write about the weather, and it is time to put an 
end to it. Yes, there was a little shower; there might just as 
well have been no shower at all. I think all this must come to 
an end in literature. It is simply impossible to read any longer. 


The most important thing in a work of art is that it should 
have a kind of focus, that there should be some place where all 
the rays meet or from which they issue. And this focus must 
not be able to be completely explained in words. 

Tolstoi preferred Maupassant to Chekhov on account of 
the former’s greater joy of life; but he thought Chekhov’s 
gift the purer one; “ he throws words about in apparent 
disorder, and like an impressionist painter, he achieves 
wonderful results by his touches.”” He thought Gorki 
lacked a sense of proportion, and added, “* he has a familiar 
style which is unpleasant.” AFFABLE Hawk. 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF PHILOSOPHY 


Scepticism and Animal Faith. Introduction to a System of 
Philosophy. By Grorce Santayana. Constable. 12s. 


This volume is only a prelude to a work on Realms of Being, 

which will deal with the different spheres of Existence, Essence, 
Truth and Spirit. It is a brave thing, in these days, to launch a 
system of philosophy ; there is everywhere so much detail, so 
much bored familiarity, that few men have the comprehensive- 
ness for a large synthesis. Mr. Santayana has the power of dis- 
missing the irrelevant: “exact science and the books of the 
learned,” he says, “are not necessary to establish my essential 
doctrine. . . . It needs, to prove it, only the stars, the seasons, 
the swarm of animals, the spectacle of birth and death, of cities 
and wars.” He claims, accordingly, that his philosophy is not 
merely an expression of the intellectual fashion of the moment. 
**In the past or in the future, my language and my borrowed 
knowledge would have been different, but under whatever sky 
I had been born, since it is the same sky, I should have had the 
same philosophy.” This is more nearly true in his case than in 
that of any other living European, but it is not quite true— 
probably it is not meant to be quite true. It is true that the 
speculations of the last two centuries leave him cold. Philosophy 
in modern times, he says, ‘‘ ceased to be the art of thinking and 
tried to become that impossible thing, the science of thought. 
. ... The whole of British and German philosophy is only 
literature. . . . Not one term, not one conclusion in it has the 
least scientific value, and it is only when this philosophy is good 
literature that it is good for anything.” He might therefore 
have had the same philosophy if he had lived before Kant and 
Hume. But we cannot say as much of the three men whom he 
really admires : Plato, Aristotle, and Spinoza. Plato, especially, 
is woven into the very texture of his thought. I do not know 
what his outlook would have been if he had been a contemporary 
of Heraclitus, but it would not have been the outlook which in 
fact he has. 

So much for the past. As for the future, will it be “* the same 
sky”? In Mr. Wells’s When the Sleeper Awakes London has a 
roof, it eschews daylight, and has only electric lamps; the 
Londoner never sees the stars, or even the sun and moon; he 
knows nothing of ** the sweet approach of even or morn.” Such, 
& man would not have Mr. Santayana’s philosophy, or any other 
that is proved by “ the stars, the seasons, the swarm of animals.” 
Yet future man will presumably be such, unless industrialism 
destroys itself. 

Mr. Santayana’s system, therefore, though not bound to the 
present moment or to any one western country, belongs to the 
Hellenic tradition created by Plato and in process of destruction 
by modern science ; it belongs to about two thousand years of 
Western Europe, and could not have been produced (short of a 
miracle) in another age or continent. Of course, I include 
America in Western Europe for this purpose. 

Mr. Santayana holds—and in this I agree with him—that all 
our beliefs are matters of faith rather than reason. Applying 
the method of Cartesian doubt, he finds no reason to stop short 
at the ego, or any other existing thing; he arrives at last at 
** essence,”’ which he holds to be indubitable but non-existent. 
The essence of a thing, in his system, is its character, apart from 
the fact that it exists ; there are innumerable essences which do 
not belong to any existing thing, such as “ golden mountain,” 
“phoenix,” “unicorn.” There is no room for scepticism here, 
so he contends, because essence is free, not wedged tight among 
rivals, like the things that exist. But a philosophy which 
wholly ignores the existing world is somewhat unsatisfactory ; 
moreover, like Hume’s doubts, it must be abandoned when the 
philosopher leaves his study. ‘“‘ Scepticism is the chastity of 
the intellect, and it is shameful to surrender it too soon or to the 
first comer : there is nobility in preserving it coolly and proudly 
through a long youth, until at last, in the ripeness of instinct and 
discretion, it can be safely exchanged for fidelity and happiness.” 
It is “‘ animal faith ’ that prompts this exchange. By “ animal 
faith ” is meant something that we share with other animals : 
the belief of the cat in the mouse, and of the mouse in the cat ; 
the habit of taking our fleeting perceptions as signs of “* things,” 
and generally those fundamental beliefs without which daily life 
is impossible. Animal faith can be purified and systematised by 
philosophy, but cannot be abolished except on pain of death. 
Accordingly, it is to be frankly accepted where it is indispensable. 
“I propose now to consider what objects animal faith requires 
me to posit, and in what order; without for a moment for- 
getting that my assurance of their existence is only instinctive, 
and my description of their nature only symbolic.” The 





remainder of the book reports the deliverance of such animal 
faith as has survived in Mr. Santayana. 

There are three points in the system which fail to make them. 
selves luminous to the present reviewer. The first is the treat. 
ment of essence as something divorced from existence and inde. 
pendent of it. The second is the belief in “* substance.” The 
third is the discernment of “ spirit”’ as a separate realm of 
being. This last raises such thorny problems that it will have 
to be left on one side. The other two, however, can be briefly 
considered. 

The distinction between essence and existence is one which, 
apart from terminology, is familiar to common sense. Hanilet 
is merely an essence ; Julius Cesar has an essence, but was also 
an existing being. For this reason Hamlet was whatever 
Shakespeare chose that he should be ; whereas Julius Cesar wag 
what he was, and not whatever the historians chose to invent, 
We can abstract his essence by describing him, and leave it 
doubtful whether he existed, just as it is doubtful whether King 
Arthur existed. When we do this we are freed from the trammels 
of historical fact. It is doubtful, however, whether this is 
logically correct account of what occurs. Let us take some 
simpler essence—say, a certain shade of colour. Wherever this 
shade of colour exists, it seems to be the essence itself that 
exists. All that we do when we call it an “essence” is to 
ignore its relations in space and time ; it is the fact of having 
such relations that seems to be meant when anything is said to 
‘** exist.” (This, at least, is one meaning of this very ambiguous 
word.) It may be suggested that all simple essences do actually 
exist, in the sense in which a shade of colour exists wherever 
there is a patch having that colour. As for complex essences, 
they will not be substantives but a collection of propositions— 
true in the case of Cesar, false in the case of Hamlet. They 
become false through the prelude, “‘ once upon a time,” which 
has to be supposed in every tale if no more definite time is 
indicated. It would take us too far into technical logic to 
elaborate this suggestion. But the question is vital to Mr. 
Santayana ; perhaps it is a case where his dismissal of “ exact 
science ”’ has its dangers. 

The same may be said of “ substance,” which apparently 
means, in this book, much the same as what is ordinarily meant 
by “ matter.” Some acknowledgment is made that this notion is 
now often regarded as questionable, but arguments are advanced 
to show that nevertheless substance is unavoidable. “If 
Heraclitus and modern physics are right in telling us that the 
most stable of the Pyramids is but a mass of events, this truth 
about substance does not dissolve substance into events that 
happen nowhere and to nothing. . . . If an event is to have 
individual identity and a place amongst other events, it must be 
a change which substance undergoes in one of its parts.” Again, 
we are told that events must be “ things in flux ” or “ modes of 
substance.” One is reminded of a famous argument of Kant 
in favour of substance. But when Mr. Santayana speaks of 
those he is criticising as assuming events that happen “* nowhere 
and to nothing,’ the word “ nowhere ” is unwarranted, and the 
words “to nothing” assume doctrines in logic and physics 
which demand a more elaborate justification than is to be found 
in this volume. 


The book has all Mr. Santayana’s well-known merits : beauty 
of style, a truly philosophic temper, a wide survey of history and 
thought. It is full of sayings that are profound, delightful, o 
amusing. And it has the great merit of not pretending, by bad 
arguments, to establish doctrines which we accept on instinct 
but cannot hope to prove. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


A PAINTED LILY 


Poems of Arthur O*Shaughnessy. Selected and edited by 
W. A. Percy. Yale University Press. (Humphrey Milford) 
10s. 

There’s the Irishman Arthur O’Shaughnessy— 
On the chessboard of poets a pawn is he ; 
Though a bishop or king 
Would be rather the thing 
To the fancy of Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 


These lines of Rossetti’s were not, of course, meant 85 * 
serious estimate of O’Shaughnessy, any more than the couplet, 
There is a young person named Georgy 

Who indulges each night in an orgy, 
was a literal description of the habits of Lady Burne-Jones 
But it is possible to ask to-day, how far time has proved the 
jesting judgment true. O’Shaughnessy’s place among 
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English poets is hardly royal, still less episcopal—he may have 
written 
I was beauteous and holy and sad, 

but in practice, whatever other merits his poetry possesses, of 
virtue it has little except “the lilies and languors.” But is 
he really nothing better than “a pawn”? Ora knight, rather 
—taken in thrall by that dark queen of many names—Circe, 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, Dolores—that soft, morbid, melan- 
choly mistress, whose cheeks are powdered with the dust of 
death—the muse of decadence. 


O exquisite malady of the soul, 
How hast thou marred me! 


Hers is the frail, pale beauty, hers, too, the fatal weakness of 
O’Shaughnessy’s work. 

It was a strange union. For his business in life was the care 
of ichthyological specimens in the British Museum; gods and 
little fishes have long been joined on the lips of men; but 
when before was a Muse found in such company? The records 
of his uneventful existence are dim, and darkened yet further 
by hints of a mystery. Lord Lytton, parent of one dubious 
poet, “Owen Meredith,” and credited by fantastic rumour 
with the parentage of another very real one, James Thomson, 
was, if no more, the generous patron of O’Shaughnessy. Through 
him the boy of seventeen became an assistant in the printed 
books department of the British Museum; two years later his 
appointment to a post in the Natural History Department was 
maintained in spite of the protest meetings of enraged herpe- 
tologists. His first poems were published in 1870, when he 
was twenty-six and won him a place in the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle. Finally, after losing his wife and two children, he died 
himself, on the eve of remarriage (in a way that makes some of 
his poetry seem strangely prophetic), when he was only thirty- 
seven. 

This is a quiet life, as well as a brief one ; and that it was so 
might well be guessed from the poems alone : 


Es bildet ein Talent sich in der Stille, 
Sich ein Charakter in dem Strom der Welt. 


A cultivated talent is just what the poems show; and a strong 
character is just what they lack. Vitality, animal spirits, 
intensity of soul, it is vain to look for here; Nature did not 
give him these nor circumstance call them forth. Nor again 
would he learn them from those with whom he put himself to 
school. Not that in the greater Pre-Raphaelites there was 
wanting an innate and inextinguishable force—the sombre 
power of Rossetti, the frail fanaticism of his sister, the leonine 
strength of Morris, the chronic fever-heats of Swinburne; but 
their distinctive atmosphere had always been the sweet heaviness 
of autumn in some garden of Proserpine. The same was true of 
hisother master, Poe. But it was not opiates that O’Shaughnessy 
needed. His poetry suffers from a nervelessness and languor, 
that make his very dreams grow too faint and drowsy, his 
murmuring monotone nod into discords. And, after all, nothing 
is More tiresome than eternal weariness. When he sings: 


My lips have the languid complexion 
Of the phantom loves that they kiss, 


one feels it is only too true ; and as a refrain, 


Fading away, ah, fading away, 
Fading, fading away, 


18 80 very Lydia Languish as to be more than a little ludicrous, 
Another side of the same fin-de-siécle decadence is his blood- 
thirstiness, Just as the invalid Henley breathed swords and 
Slaughter, so O’Shaughnessy pines for the love of young 
mutderesses or “the passion of a purple Nero.” The Circe 
of his imagination changes him into the were-wolf of “ Bis- 
clavaret.” His colours are more savage and exotic still. 
Tennyson, it is related, once tried to fire Wordsworth’s imagina- 
- with an ecstatic description of a tropical island he had 
eard of, where the foliage was all scarlet; Wordsworth, how- 
ot was chilly, But Tennyson’s tropics and the palettes of 

P.R.B. pale beside O’Shaughnessy’s visions of blue islands 


with red love-birds and the “flaunted glories of hundred- 
coloured lories,”” 


“O gorgeous Erumango,” he exclaims, “Isle 
Or blossom of the sea,”® 


and he dreams how 


The crimson bird hath fed 
With its mate of equal red, 
And the flower in soft explosion 
With the flower hath been wed. 


inspired at all; O'Shaughnessy was no mere echo. 
as some hold, Leigh Hunt is to be adjudged the poet’s name 
on the strength of that one line in an impromptu sonnet, 


Again there was surely something very curious about the colour- 
sense of the poet who could write: 
The blue effusion of a luminous kiss. 

He has, too, like the later Coleridge, the regular dreamer’s 
grandiosity. A writer far richer in music than ideas, he yet 
talks freely of ‘“* mazes of immeasurable thought” and the 
“eternal mark” they have set upon his face; and this unreality 
is not altogether absent from one of the few poems which may 
hope to weather the year 2000, and the best known of them 
all, When he sings: 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 

And three with a new song's measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth, 
the expression of an idea, in itself not more romantic than 
true, comes a little incongruously from a poet who, so far from 
being a Tyrteus or a Rouget de I'Isle, was as incapable as 
anyone ever born of trampling down anything or building 
aught but a city of the clouds. Even his grief is half unreal: 
My sorrow was turned to a beauteous dress, 
Very fair in my weeping was I. 
Well might even a minor Elizabethan have replied : 
Thy teares are dewdrops: sweet as those on roses, 
But mine the faint and yron sweatt of sorrow. 

This note of fainéance in O’Shaughnessy’s writing sets narrow 
and definite limits to his success. His longer poems faint 
and flag in mid-career; even the story of ‘‘ Chaitivel,’”’ despite 
all the eerie fascination of the original legend, moves too slowly 
forward with the sinuous and serpentine flow of its long stanzas. 
The inevitable comparison with The Earthly Paradise is fatal, 
and the song of Sarrazine to her dead lover alone survives it: 

Hath any loved you well, down there, 
Summer or winter through ? 

Down there have you found any fair, 
Laid in the grave with you ? 

Is death's long kiss a richer kiss 
Than mine was wont to be— 

Or have you gone to some far bliss 
And quite forgotten me ? 

Hold me no longer for a word 
I used to say or sing ; 

Ah, long ago you must have heard 
So many a sweeter thing; 

For rich earth must have reached your heart, 
And turned the faith to flowers ; 

And warm wind stolen, part by part, 
Your soul through faithless hours. 

Song was O’Shaughnessy’s one, true gift. Music he loved, 
and the clean, simple lucidity of French. At times, indeed, 
he borrowed too boldly. The little bitter snakes of Swinburne 
he bottled in his poems, as he did the rarer reptilia at the 
museum; and the artless “ quites”’ and “ verys” of the 
Defence of Guinevere reappear in a too artificial abundance. 
When Sarrazine sings : 

What soft enamouring of sleep 
Hath you in some soft way ? 


she rouses the mightier ghost of Rossetti’s Villon: 


Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman ? 

Where's Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman ? 


And clearer yet rings the voice of Rossetti’s sister, with its 


sad, sweet austerity, in such a stanza as this: 


I made another garden, yea, 
For my new love; 

I left the dead rose where it lay, 
And set the new above. 

Why did the summer not begin ? 
Why did my heart not haste? 

My old love came and walked therein 
And laid the garden waste. 


Still it is not being inspired by others that matters, but being 
And if, 


The laughing queen who held the world’s great hands, 


O’Shaughnessy’s laurels are secure. But Mr. Percy's pruning- 
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hook was needed ;' it saves the reader most of the horrors 
I have quoted, though not Erumango or the explosive loves 
of the plants, and it spares most of the essentials, though not 
Professor Saintsbury’s best-beloved ‘‘ Barcarolle.”” Those who 
care for poetry cannot afford to ignore a poet who is sometimes 
so good, though never great. Another singer, born in the same 
year as O’Shaughnessy, has described once for all the vein he 
chose, those “‘songs of modern speech”: 


Lull’d by the song of Circe and her wine, 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 

Where that Aeaean isle forgets the main, 
And only the slow lutes of love complain, 


and how their honey cloys at last. Lang was right; the 
Venusberg has not an atmosphere for any to live in long. Yet 
there is a time for all things and all moods, and not least for 
this last rose of Pre-Raphaelitism—or, perhaps rather, this 
Arum lily, a little festered, from its grave. F. L. Lucas. 


RECENT ITALIAN HISTORY 


Fascism. By Opon Por. The Labour Publishing Company. 


7s. 6d. 


This book gives an excellent and accurate idea of the course 
of Italian politics since Italy’s entry into the war, a subject on 
which British opinion is ill informed. The complex character 
of the Italian party system is the despair of the foreigner ; but 
Mr. Odon Por, avoiding technicalities and digressions, puts 
down clearly the essential elements at work in the modern 
development of political thought and life in Italy. We see 
then that the Fascists are the real successors of the Interven- 
tionists of 1914-15, and, therefore, something more than the 
mere anti-Communists they have often seemed. In 1915 
there were three groups of Nationalists; the unitarian 
Socialists, the Catholics, and the professional political class in 
which Giolitti was the significant figure. Both Socialists and 
Catholics had an intellectual standpoint for disapproving of 
Italy’s entrance into the war; but it was also their interest to 
oppose the Interventionists, who stood for the break up of the 
old political life of Italy, under which orthodox parties had 
flourished, in favour of the “unknown.” In the years before 
the war, the Socialist Party, as Mr. Por shows, was quietly 
achieving its programme, being held back not so much by 
resistance of the State as by its own dis‘ike of violent shock and 
disturbance of social equilibrium. But the Interventionists, or 
rather its intellectual leaders, desired the violent shock, 
whether they were Nationalists or, like Mussolini himself, social 
revolutionists. Once one understands that Italian Nationalism, 
unlike English Die-Hardism or French Royalism, had in it an 
impulse towards revolution, one can better grasp the paradox of 
Mussolini and the Fascists. Things are not what they seem in 
Italy, and d’Annunzio, for example, is usually supposed by 
foreigners to be a romantic reactionary of the type of Charles 
Maurras in France, or of an Imperialist of the Primrose League. 
Mr. Por publishes in full the poet’s outline of a constitution for 
Fiume. It is not only a beautiful literary composition, but is 
also the work of a radical idealist. 


The war put an end to the peaceful development of Italian 
Socialism. On the other hand, the “peace” (which upset the 
calculations of the Interventionists) encouraged its warlike 
development. Mr. Por suggests that if the Socialists had but 
come to terms with the Fascisti on the patriotic question, a 
social revolution, with the former at its head, would have been 
achieved—and at one time Mussolini himself was asking for a 
truce, offering ‘“* benevolent neutrality’ when the metal workers 
seized the factories in Turin. Probably Mr. Por exaggerates 
the strength of the patriotic sentiment in Italy ; but certainly 
he does not exaggerate the weakness of the “* State ”—that is, of 
the oligarchy of which Giolitti had been the chief architect—at 
this time. The Government, as he describes it, was in the 
years after the war something quite apart from any recognisable 
tendency of public opinion; it was not even “bourgeois.” But 
what was it that deprived the Socialists of victory? Bad 
generalship, their own internal dissensions, an unexpected 
revival of the bourgeoisie—these are the obvious reasons; but 
Mr. Por suggests another, namely, that Socialism in Italy, 
having been constructed for reform, was not capable of successful 
revolution. The Party after the war turned from their reformist 
aim to Social-Communism; but even as Social-Communist, it 
might still have achieved its ends by means of the State. Such 


was the situation at the time of the occupation of the factories 


that public opinion and the Government were perfectly pre. 
pared for a legalisation of revolution, provided that the rebels 
took sides openly with the State and accepted responsibility for 
their acts, i.e., for the functioning of the new organs as a part of 
the framework of the Government. The Social-Communists, 
however, opted for a further weakening of the State, but 
without having any idea, other than one borrowed from Russia, 
of an alternative State. The great occupation (involving 
600 workshops), was called off, not from fear of opposition (in 
August, 1920, the ruling classes and capitalists were quite 
resigned to their fate and wished only to know the worst at 
once), but because of the practical difficulties. It had been 
forgotten that Italy was a predominantly agricultural country, 
Says Mr. Por: “It never entered the heads of any of the 
leaders that the industrial difficulty was, to a great extent, 
artificial, as the very industries themselves were to a 

extent temporary and artificial.” Had the final impulse come 
from the agricultural districts, already well-equipped by co- 
operative societies and local Soviets for control and organisation 
of production, quite another history might have been written. 

Although Mr. Por believes that “the future (in Italy) must be 
the offspring of Fascism,” he is just to the Socialists, and the 
reader of the narrative can decide for himself on which side 
was the greater courage and intelligence. The Fascists did not 
shrink from becoming the State; but in the approach to power 
they dropped a good deal of their original programme and 
accepted help from the financial plutocracy. Nevertheless, 
Fascist Trade Unionism was always a reality, and indeed 
constituted one of the chief factors deciding the final march on 
Rome. Mr. Por describes very vividly the position in October, 
1922; rich men had begun to withdraw their support from a 
movement which had become largely trade unionists, and 
without this support the militia could not be kept up. There 
was no alternative to a Fascist dissolution, except a seizure of 
the State. 

In regard to Fascist violence, much of it, Mr. Por allows, was 
outrageous, and, except on the theory that the Italian people 
require to be terrorised, meaningless and impolitic. Mr. Por or 
Mussolini, believers in the race, would not like it to be said; 
but there are Italians who account for the Fascist success by 
alleging that their compatriots can be rather easily terrified out 
of their opinions and loyalties. Mussolini, though he openly 
professes a belief in force (‘‘ force may bring about consent, and, 
if that fails, there is always force”’), reproved his followers on 
several occasions for their indiscriminate and stupid violence. 
The unity he seeks is, however, a moral one, based on unselfish- 
ness—and in this connexion he has already disagreeably sur- 
prised some of the “interests” who helped him to power. The 
Irish thinker, A. E., proceeds from a view of human nature more 
gentle than that of Mussolini; and yet Mr. Por thinks that 
A. E.’s book, The National Being, in its social ideal of economic 
democracy—*a real and living community” based on work, 
production, and the co-operation of classes as well as on national 
feeling—represents, with d’Annunzio’s Constitution of Carnare, 
as good a statement as is possible of the ultimate Fascist aim. 
For ourselves, we doubt if it is possible to mix the spirit of 
A. E. and the spirit of Machiavelli—the two writers whom Mr. 
Por finds most appropriate to the Italian problem of to-day! 
Fascism, in Mr. Por’s optimistic survey, is a little too eclectic. 
Still, it is notable in days like these to find that an intelligent 
idealist like Mr. Por can write cheerfully of something that 5 
happening in Europe. J. M. BH. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY 


Problems in Dynamic Psychology. By Dr. Joun T. MacCuno¥. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


The psychoanalytic theorist has never any more to go up 
fundamentally than observed behaviour and reported mental 
happenings. This perfectly obvious fact is often lost sight of, 
and a belief has grown up that he is able to see beyond the 
of gestures and conscious activity to the unquiet courts of 
hidden life beyond. The whole point is that he creates this 
himself, and the relation of his pattern to the pattern , 
woven by reality can only be discovered by recourse to exte 
confirmation and the occurrence of events which he has pr 
dicted from the data at his command, taking them in connecti® 
with similar data observed in the past. In dealing with v# 
numbers of different conscious patterns and gesture-systems, 
psychoanalyst erects a general structure or, as Dr. ‘o 
calls it, * formulation,” by means of which he deals ™ 
specific cases. The structure is constantly being ™ 
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new material comes along, and it is not surprising that the 
resultant edifice contains inconsistencies. The tendency to 
manufacture a system which is applicable to all experience, 
besides that in which its foundations are laid, is a dangerous 
necessity appended to human curiosity. 

It is very rare to find a psychologist who has wide clinical 
experience, and, at the same time, an interest in the theoretical 
questions raised by the new dynamic attitude towards the facts 
with which psychology deals. Dr. MacCurdy has both, and the 
result is that his book is the most important commentary on 
psychoanalysis which has appeared in the English language. He 
is sympathetic but not enmeshed, and he has a clarity of vision 
which enables him to state the problems clearly and see the 
pitfalls into which too many have fallen in the attempt to solve 
them. 

The first gesture he makes is to throw over the word “ wish,” 
when describing those events which are required for the explana- 
tion of certain conscious happenings, but of which we are not 
conscious. He realises that consciousness is implied in the 
ordinary use of the word “ wish,” and that it is dangerous to use 
the same word for what may be a totally different phenomenon. 
This is a step in the right direction, but Dr. MacCurdy might well 
go farther. He still clings to unconscious ideation, and, we 
suspect, to unconscious imagery. The difficulty is that we slip 
so easily from “‘it was as if he thought ... .” to “he must 
have thought . . . . unconsciously.” 


He substitutes “‘ motivation” for “ wish,” and it would 
appear that a general motivation has specific motivations, which 
may be conscious or unconscious, occurring in the course of its 
satisfaction. Closely connected with this notion of motivation is 
the doctrine of psychic energy. He says that “it is a funda- 
mental principle that energy to be demonstrable must act 
against resistance ” (p. 264), and from this he argues that psychic 
energy must work against resistance or it would not be apparent 
at all, and therefore many motivations “should not appear 
in consciousness as such”’ or no work would be done. This 
practically comes to saying that in order to have any energy to 
work your instinct-motivations the latter must be repressed. It 
is quite true that when, as in dementia precox, repressed motiva- 
tions rise to the surface, the organism seems to loose energy, and 
that repressed motivations do often display a prodigious amount, 
yet there are far more energetic conscious motivations, behind 
which there is no reason to suspect a repressed source of 
energy, than Dr. MacCurdy allows for. This is particularly true 
of ego-instincts. ‘The mental energy involved in writing articles 
to earn enough money to visit Venice, together with that 
employed in getting there, is very great, but, though the desire 
to say you’ve been there is not always in your mind, there is no 
reason to suppose that it is repressed. It is unfortunate that 
Dr. MacCurdy has assumed that psychic energy obeys the same 
laws as the analogous hypothetical entity in Physics. 


The book consists of four parts. The first is a close criticism 
of Freud’s formulations, the second relates the problems of 
Suggestion and psychoanalysis to that of the direction of 
attention, and in the third he gives a valuable account of the 
supposed early “ subjective ” states of consciousness, when the 
baby does not distinguish itself from its surroundings; a 
period which is followed by interpretation of the external world 
in terms of the human body—the origin of symbolism. A 
shrinking from the touch of the outer world, and a craving for 
the reinstatement of this primitive condition of solipsism is at 
the bottom of repression. 

The last part is the most important. Dr. MacCurdy takes 
the old triadic division of instincts into ego, sex, and herd, and 
a an —— of each and their interconnection. Here, 

» We See the importance of psychopathological experience 
connected with theoretic interest. pat. ” wt 


ne other things, Dr. MacCurdy draws attention to the 
sides of sexuality—the reproduction and the pleasurable. 

of Course, these cannot be actually separated, but the advantage 
‘ the contemplation of such a division is that it may quiet the 
‘content aroused by the wide application of the term “sex.” 
with ~~ Sexuality” is so called because the bodily pleasures 
}= selina it is connected, although not sexual in infancy, are 
peer nally useful, and eventually play a large role in adult 
@ oe These bodily pleasures form a bridge between 
Guientes and it often happens that their ego value pre- 
sought rat on their sex-value, so that relevant stimulation is 
“te T for the sake of the pleasurable sensations involved 

he purpose of reproduction, or producing that emotion 


whi : : ; 
ach “ccompanies union with the beloved, and is rather social 
€goistical, W. J. HS. 


AN ELIZABETHAN SQUIB 


Hemminge’s Elegy on Randolph’s Finger. Edited by G. C. Moore 
Smirx. Blackwell. 3s. 6d. 


This comely little volume contains an extremely interesting 
literary “‘ find” printed direct from the MS. (Ashmolean 38), 
with an excellent introduction and valuable though not 
voluminous notes, by Prof. Moore Smith, who has thus earned 
the gratitude of every reader of Elizabethan literature, and 
even, one may hope, of some adventurous general readers. 

Thomas Randolph, the loss of whose finger “in a fray’ about 
the year 1630 was the occasion of this poem, occupied in the 
estimation of his contemporaries something like the position held 
nearly three centuries later by another young Cambridge poet, 
Rupert Brooke. His friend, William Hemminge, also a 
Cambridge man and a playwright, was the son of Shakespeare’s 
famous fellow-actor and editor. He was born in 1602, so that 
many of the thirty poets who figure in this jeu d’esprit were 
doubtless personally known to him. The Elegy was never 
published, though in 1656 fifty-nine separate lines from it were 
included, under the title of ‘“* The Time-Poets,” in Choyce 
Drollery, one of those jumbled anthologies so popular in the mid- 
seventeenth century. Since then these lines have been frequently 
quoted for the sake of the graphic strokes with which the poets 
of the day are introduced, sometimes eulogistically, sometimes 
caustically, often with tantalising topical allusions; but their 
authorship and date remained a mystery until lately, when they 
were discovered embedded in Hemminge’s much longer Elegy, 
now printed. 

In mock-heroic couplets the author describes the trans- 
portation of Randolph's severed finger to the realm of Pluto, 
and the solemn procession of poets of the age who accompany it, 
among them being Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Ford, Shirley, Heywood, Daniel and Drayton, with many lesser 
lights. It is worth noting that nearly a dozen of the mourners 
are writers whose plays have been seen on the London stage 
during the last year or two. Arrived at the banks of Styx, they 
are denied passage, for the poets, of course, have no money for 
fares : 

If they want Coyne, quoth Charon, let them goe 

And write an entertaynment or a showe. 
A group of Puritans now appear on the scene, but after abusing 
Jonson for satirising them in The Alchemist (not Bartholomew 
Fair as Prof. Moore Smith, by a slip of the pen, suggests) they 
are ferried over, obstinately refusing all help to the wicked 
procession. At length, however, the impecunious band of 
mourners appease Charon and are duly borne across, to be 
welcomed on the other side by the great poets of former ages. 

The nature of the satire is such that even the thinnest jokes 
about the shadowy personalities of the poets are far more 
interesting to us than reams of those dutifully laudatory verses 
so often prefixed to their published work. Such racy passages 
as the scene between Ben Jonson, “ Squabbling Middleton,” and 
the smug Puritans, and the sketches of Chapman, Ford and 
others, strongly recall Max Beerbohm’s cartoons of our modern 
literati. How apt, for instance, are the couplets on Massinger, 

Whose easie Pegasus will amble o’re 
Some threescore miles of Fancy in an houre. 
Charles Lamb’s “ prose Shakespeare,’”’ the fecund Thomas 
Heywood, who in 1633, eight years before his death, boasted 
that he had had “an entire hand, or at least a main finger in 
220 plays,” appears as 
The Apologetick Atlas of the Stage: 
Well of the Golden Age he could intreat 
But little of the Mettal he could get. 


The well-known couplet, 


Deep in a dump John Ford alone was got 
With folded armes and melancholly hat, 


has often been regarded as giving an indication of the dramatist’s 
character—notably by Havelock Ellis, in the most penetrating 
and sympathetic of existing essays on Ford. But a perusal of 
the Elegy as a whole leads to a different view. The lines are 
almost certainly only a humorous identification of Ford with 
that popular Elizabethan type, the “ Melancholy Lover” 
(which may even have been the original title of his first printed 
play, 1629). In fact, we must no more deduce Ford's “* reserved 
temperament” from this caricature than we must suppose that 
Dekker was a Mystic, when, further on, we read: “And Decker 
followed after in a dream.” 

Among the more interesting of the newly printed scraps of 
gossip is a cryptic reference to “ Webster’s brother,” who 
refuses to let out a coach to the funeral-party—which leads the 
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editor to conjecture that he may have been “a livery-stable 
keeper or an undertaker.” There would, indeed, be a certain 
ironic fitness in such close relationship between the author of 
The Duchess of Malfy, whose imagination played so freely with 
coffins and tombs, and a “ funeral-furnisher.” 


THE BEST GREEK IN ENGLISH 


The Pageant of Greece. Edited by R. W. Livincsrone. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 6s. 6d. 


Mr. Livingstone has gathered for the English reader choice 
specimens of the best Greek writing, providing a companion 
volume to the essays entitled The Pageant of Greece. Rightly 
he has aimed at more than “a mere anthology of selections,” 
making his text as far as possible an outline of Greek advance, 
and adding introductions of some length. As he includes at 
the end specimens of Greek science which have no more style 
than the work of Euclid, he might have remembered Hesiod, 
who, though a practical moralist of a homely sort, was capable 
of vigorous and beautiful writing. His picture of the Iron Age 
recalls what Thucydides says of later Greeks. He is simple and 
bald for the clever modern; but this Greek simplicity and 
baldness are, as Mr. Livingstone shows, merits for those who 
wallow in profuse and vague emotion. Reading our own inter- 
minable novels, we may reflect that : 

the Oedipus Tyrannus has fewer lines than the first two acts of 

Hamlet, and that Thucydides could be printed in a 24-page issue 

of the Times; but they show a firmer hold on the fundamental 

issues of life. 

“We are all somehow metallically unsimple,” wailed a 
feminine novelist last year. English lends itself easily to 
verbosity, and refinements and elaborations may obscure 
thoughts and emotions which will never be out of date. The 
best Greek may be subtle, but it is clearly and coherently 
written, with none of the dashes and dots so dear to our fumbling 
or ineffably daring moderns. Thucydides is an exception to 
this praise, and Lord Morley’s suggestion that ‘he best knew 
the art of telling things as they really happened” may be 
matched by another, that he wrote as he did in order that 
Greek grammarians might make a living. Clearness is a great 
merit, though its supporters may be accused of shallowness. 
Macaulay noted this in his Diary, adding: 

But coragio! and think of A.D. 2850. Where will your Emersons 
be then? But Herodotus will still be read with delight. We must 
do our best to be read too. 

A generous selection from Herodotus can be read here, which 
reveals his gifts as a story-teller. The misfortune is that the 
effect of moods and tenses and little particles, of the sort in 


which Euripides revels, cannot be fairly represented in English. 


They must either be overdone or left out. It is difficult to 
render in one language points of style in another, and words of 
similar colour and beauty are not always to be had for a strict 
translation. English imitators or followers on the same lines 
are therefore useful for explanation, and Mr. Livingstone 
provides help in this way. Our Aristophanes was W. S. Gilbert ; 
our Plato was Ruskin at his best. Free translation has done 
much for Aristophanes, and Prof. Murray has made the Greek 
drama a success on our stage—Euripides in particular, whom Mr. 
Livingstone hails as an Ibsen and a Bernard Shaw. Sophocles 
seems somewhat neglected in the new chorus of praise. Mr. 
Livingstone says some good things about him, adding at the 
end this curious generalisation : 

He holds the view which the Bible and Shakespeare and most 
men (who are neither optimists nor pessimists) take of the world, 
and Matthew Arnold said of him with justice that he saw life 
steadily and saw it whole. 

We wish that most men had his serenity and steadiness. 
With so many reformers and world-improvers about, the world 
may forget one lesson the Greeks have to teach it, jene alte 
griechische Heiterkeit, as Heine puts it, “ that cheerfulness and 
pleasure in life which seemed to the Christians devilish.” 
The Greeks were ascetics only in their literature, writes Mr. 
Livingstone, and they did not often sacrifice truth to epigram, 
with a desperate need to amaze or amuse. Apart from Socrates, 
they did not go about doing good to each other, which, says 
Thoreau, “is one of the professions that are full. Moreover, I 
have tried it, and, strange as it may seem, am satisfied that it 
does not agree with my constitution.” 

Mr. Livingstone talks of a second volume, which certainly is 
needed to make the view of Greek thought complete. Mean- 
while, students, learned and unlearned, can find much first-rate 





literature well introduced in this book. Incidentally, it includes 
some notable comments on true education. The Bibliography 
of translations seems too far governed by a desire for the 
cheapest. Surely a reader who cares for Greek thought can 
spend as much on a good translation as he would on a “ red. 
meat tale,” which only deserves “the once over.” 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 


Industrial Democracy: a Plan for its Achievement. By Gtenx 
E. Prums and W. G. Roytance. New York: B. W, 
Huebsch. $2. 

This book ought to be published in Great Britain ; for, 
though it is written directly with reference to America, most of 
it applies to this country as well. The late Mr. Plumb was 
Standing Counsel to the Labour Union on the U.S.A. railroads, 
In that capacity he drew up a plan for the nationalisation of the 
railroads and for their “‘ democratic administration ” after they 
had been taken over. The railroad Unions endorsed the plan, 
and Mr. Plumb proceeded to make a more comprehensive 
scheme for the reorganisation of industry as a whole. For 
the basic industries, he aimed at public ownership, with demo- 
cratic administration ; for other great industries, he desired to 
adapt the “ corporation ” or joint stock form of enterprise, so 
as to make it a means of democratic, instead of monopolistic, 
control. His plan was, broadly, to admit the workers, the 
managers and technicians, and the consumers to a share in the 
control of each industry, to institute a public system of price 
control, to limit dividends on share capital, and to place all 
surplus, resulting from higher efficiency, to a special fund to 
be divided equally between the public, the shareholders, the 
managers and the workers. 

This plan, which is well worth study in this country, is fully 
developed in Mr. Plumb’s posthumous book, now completed 
from his notes. It is interesting throughout, but the best parts 
of it are the long opening chapters in which, before expounding 
his own scheme, Mr. Plumb describes the present plight of 
world capitalism and makes the most damaging criticism we 
have yet seen of its management of economic affairs. The 
tale of over-capitalisation—the financiers, he says, capitalise 
everything—leading to reduced demand and higher prices and 
thereby to reduced production, the waste involved in unemploy- 
ment, bad co-ordination of services, rivalry in marketing, 
faulty selling organisation, friction between employers and 
workers, is here graphically told. Mr. Plumb—unless it be his 
editor—writes very well. He thrusts home each point skilfully, 
and iliustrates clearly at every stage. He is particularly illumin- 
ating on the subject of the impossible burdens of international 
and national indebtedness which the world is now attempting 
to carry, and in the inevitability of drastic reconstruction a: & 
means of escape from the financial impasse. Only at one point 
—in his discussion of the nature and functions of capital—does 
the book get into a hopeless tangle, important in its bearing oa 
the positive proposals contained in the “ Plan” ; for Mr. Plumb's 
definition is meant to justify the position assigned to those who 
lend their money to industry in his scheme of control. But 
this does not destroy the great value of a book, valuable both 
for its critical sections and for the attention which it directs 
to the possibilities of the joint stock company as an instrument 
of democratic control in the public interest. It deserves to 
be widely read in this country. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Odd Fish. By Sracy Aumonrer and Georce BELcaeR. Heineman. 
7s. 6d — 
Mr. Stacy Aumonier maintains with gusto that this slim book 
intended not so much to entertain us as to contribute to the a 
records of our times. Our only complaint is that it 1s such & = 
modest contribution. Twelve a Pye “ 
already many times that number to his credit, an . 
yaar poe, Beenarete It is, in fact, the business of both —— 
to be adding to the records of our times, and in their — 
they do better than this. Mr. Aumonier suffers least by yr 
for his descriptions carry a narrative quality that in severa ap 
at least, raises them to the rank of short stories. Mr. Belc sr , 
traits, however, are undramatic and give one the arate 
inadequate illustrations of Mr. Aumonier's lively text ; wseo-ahalll 
truth is, we suppose, that Mr. Aumonier has been the ant 
showman who has aroused our expectations more than 


warrants. 
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FABIAN SOCIETY. 


KING'S HALL LECTURES. 
; COURSE OF SIX LECTURES has been arranged 


DAY evenings, at 8.30 p.m., 
eaten y, October 16th, 1923, at King’s Hall ng Stree 
Covent Garden, W.C. The general title of the course 


“Is Civilization Decaying ?” 


and the dates, subjects, lectures and chairmen are as follows : 


I. Tuesday, Oct. 16th. “ How Crvimizations Decay.” 
Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. 
Chairman: The Right Hon. Earl oF KIMBERLEY. 


Il. Tey, Os. 23rd. “CAN PoniTICAL DEMOCRACY 
VIVE?" Mr. HAROLD J. LASKI. 
eu | Mr. Patrick Hastincs, K.C., M.P. 


Ill. Tuesday, Oct. 30th. “‘ THe Errect oF SCIENCE ON 
Social INsTITUTIONS.” 
The Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Chairman: Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 


IV. Tuesday, Nov. 6th. “ THe DRAMA AND THE AUD- 
IENCE.”” Mr. ST. JOHN ERVINE. 
Chairman: Mr. R. ELLIS ROBERTS. 


V. Tuesday, Nov. 13th. “ Is an ErnicaL BAsiIs PossisLE 
FOR CIVILIZATION ? ”’ Mr. R. H. TAWNEY. 
Chairman: Mr. OswaLp MOsLEy, M.P. 


VI. Tuesday, Nov. 20th. “ Is CIVILIZATION DESIRABLE ? " 
Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mr. S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which should be a 
for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the accommedat 
ag eee will be given to Bg for tickets for the 4. 

Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October toth, 1923, after which the remaining seats, if any, will be 
allotted according to priority of application. 

The price for tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one guinea 
for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; for numbered 
back “ balcony ” stalls and gallery seats (front rows twelve shillings for 
the course, or three shillings = a o- lecture; for numbered upper 
gallery and back “ balcony ” x shillings ‘for the course, or one 

and sixpence for a clagle lecture. 
tion for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
ount Westminster, S.W.1. A full syllabus is being prepared, and 
copies will be supplied on application. 
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THE ‘HUMAN HAIR f 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
_ PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 








hs "Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
! Mopecia An mee “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
Ps y should read this book.” —Scotsman. 
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Shakespeare. The Man and His Stage. By E. A. G. Lamsorn and 
G. B. Harrison. Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The authors of this little manual are to be congratulated on the 
result of the great amount of research which has gone to its making. 
The chapters are interesting, and packed with vivid facts, Anything 
even remotely connected with Shakespeare has a peculiar glamour. 

The authors had trump cards to begin with ; but they have played 
them well. The best chapters in the book are those on Shakespeare’s 
Age, and on The Theatre. They are full of life. The rich panorama 
of those paradoxical days in which the spring of hope and the winter 
of despair flourished together, is presented with an extraordinary 
amount of detail. 

One thing is particularly striking, and that is the virtuosity of 
the actors of those days. At one of Henslowe’s theatres thirty- 
seven different plays were produced within eleven months. And 
these people, like the poets who wrote for them, were the underpaid 
hacks of such astute old rascals as Henslowe, who ground every penny 
he could out of any project he took up. His methods were very 
modern. He would suddenly sack his company, and re-engage 
them on lower terms. He imposed all sorts of fines for technical 
delinquencies, and acted as middleman for the supply of clothing, 
which was the all-important factor of the Elizabethan stage. Yet 
these actors were the finest in the world, and toured Europe. 


Alfred Lyttleton. By Epira Lyrrueton. Longman. 6s. 

Alfred Lyttleton: an Account of his Life by Edith Lyttleton has 
been re-issued by Messrs. Longman, Green and Co. in an abridged 
form. Written in a plain, unpretentious style, it is a biography of 
considerable literary merit ; and the work of abridgment has been 
done with skill. Alfred Lyttleton was a great athlete, a man of 
untarnished honour, a_ successful barrister and politician, an 
affectionate husband and friend. To those who admire the type of 
man which our Public Schools and Universities aim at producing, 
he will appear an almost ideal character. Others may find food 
for thought in the ease with which this fortunate “Child of the 
established fact,”’ gifted as he was with quite moderate intellectual 
attainments, passed through open doors to professional eminence 
and political office, and remained throughout his life that charming 
but dangerous thing—a boy. 


a Survey of Social Service in Bradford. 


The Texture of Welfare: 
P. S. 


Published for the Bradford Council of Social Service. 
King. 2s. 6d. 

This is a handbook full of useful facts and figures relating to the 
social and economic life, health and conditions of the people of 
Bradford, together with a description of past and present systems 
of local government in the city. Such civic surveys are full of 
valuable matter for the social student. It is a pity that more towns 
do not make a practice of issuing them. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH less conspicuous than tea shares, rubber 
plantation shares are rising steadily. That old favourite 
of mine Anglo-Dutch Plantations has now reached its 

highest price for the past three years at a little over 40s. 
This company is, of course, a mixed company in the sense that 
in addition to rubber, it produces tea, cinchona, teak, etc., 
and is under excellent management. Just prior to the coming 
into force of the rubber restriction scheme, however, its Board 
entered into some rather foolish contracts with one of the big 
American rubber manufacturing companies, whereby it has 
sold all its rubber produced up to the end of 1924 at ruling 
London prices, with a minimum of 8d. per lb. and a maximum 
of 1s. 4d. per Ib. As forward sales can already be made above 
the latter figure, and as the price is more likely to rise than to 
fall, it would not appear as though the company were to be con- 
gratulated upon its forward sales, and although as a permanent 
investment Anglo-Dutch are hard to beat among plantation 
companies, those readers who follow recommendations in these 
notes and have bought at considerably lower prices, would, in 
my opinion, be well advised to sell their shares and re-invest 
the proceeds in Bandarapola (Ceylon) Company shares at 63s. 9d. 
for the £1 share. This company produces tea, rubber and cocoa, 
and the reason its shares are so high is that it has an absurdly 
small capital, viz., £50,000. The dividend last year was 25 per 
cent., and this year’s should be well in excess of that. 
* * * 

With one exception, all the nine rubber shares recommended 
here so recently as July 28th last show an appreciable increase ; 
the exception is Nirmala (Java) Plantations £1 shares, which are 
still obtainable at the price mentioned of 14s. People do not 
look far ahead in matters of this sort, and the fact that these 





shares still stand at a considerable discount is no doubt due to 
the report for 1922 having shown a loss of £309, which, together 
with the loss brought forward, made a total debit of £22,65], 
The company has reserve funds out of which it could write off 
its debit, thus freeing the present year’s profits for dividend 
purposes, and as a producer of both rubber and tea it must 
now be making good profits. More than this, however, the 
Nirmala Company has made a forward sale for the whole of 
1924 of 5 tons of rubber per month, all grades, at the excep. 
tionally high price of 1s. 7d. per lb.; this represents about 
184,000 Ibs. out of a total production which, if it is no more than 
this year’s estimate, under restriction, will be 240,000 Ibs. It 
will be noticed how favourably this price compares with the 
maximum that the Anglo-Dutch is entitled to for 1924, and 
investors who can afford to wait a year, if necessary, for dividends, 
against the likelihood of considerable capital appreciation, 
might pick up some of these shares, which ought to go to at 
least par within a few months. 

* * * 

An interesting sidelight on the short-sighted methods of 
“big business” is afforded by the announcement that Professor 
A. G. Green, F.R.S., is resigning his post as Director of Research 
and Chief Chemist of the British Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd. 
Professor Green is a distinguished chemist who has devoted 
nearly forty years to research in connection with the manv- 
facture of aniline dyes and has many important discoveries to 
his credit in this field. His opinion upon technical matters 
relating to the industry cannot be lightly questioned, and there- 
fore the reason assigned for his resignation—that he is dissatisfied 
with the absence of technical knowledge upon the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation—is particularly interesting. It 
will be remembered that before the War this country was almost 
entirely dependent upon Germany for the intermediate products 
from which dyestuffs are manufactured, and to prevent the 
recurrence of such a condition of affairs H.M. Government 
issued, a few months before this company’s formation, a pro- 
clamation prohibiting, except by licence, the importation into 
the United Kingdom of all coal-tar derivatives applicable to 
this purpose. Having thus “ safeguarded the dye industry in 
this country from aggression by German undertakings,” the 
Government “approved” the formation of the British Dye 
stuffs’ Corporation (an amalgamation of British Dyes, Ltd, 
and Levinstein, Ltd.) expressly in order “* to concentrate, extend 
and expedite the manufacture of synthetic dyestuffs and colours 
in this country.” There are five Directors on the Board of 
the Corporation, two of these holding office as the official nominees 
of the British Government (one of them, the inevitable Lon 
Ashfield), and having special powers of veto, within certain 
specified limits, upon any resolutions of the Board likely t 
have an effect adverse to British trade interests or to give undue 
preference to any of the Corporation’s customers and a veto 
upon the making of contracts or agreements between the Cor 
poration and any of its foreign competitors. The British Gov- 
ernment holds £850,000 in Preferred Ordinary and £850,001 
in Preference Shares out of the total capital of £9,204,902 at 
present issued. 

* * * 

Financially the progress of the Corporation has not yet beet 
marked by extreme prosperity. Since the payment of dividends 
of 8 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary for 1919-20 and of 3} pet 
cent. for the half-year ended October 31st, 1920, on the Pre 
ference Shares, neither class of shares has received a dividend, 
and nothing has so far been paid on the Deferred Shares ; whilst 
the Accounts for 1921-22 showed a debit balance on profit 
loss of £700,699 and unextinguished preliminary expens 
£251,552. On the other hand, it is only fair to point out that 
the position is improved in respect of accumulated surplus 
stocks, the liquidation of which has now been completed, st 
on hand having been written down to current market values ; 
also, that on October 31st last the Corporation held ~ easily 
realisable securities” amounting in value to more than 
£2,000,000. In their last Report the Directors stated that 
continued progress had been made both in research and in the 
improvement of the processes of manufacture ; but there W 
seem to be some serious defect on the technical side of the org™ 
isation to have occasioned Professor Green’s withdrawal, '. 
his opinion (reported in The Manchester Guardian), that t 
permanent establishment of the dyestuff industry in this er 
is impossible under these conditions.” The President of : 
Colour Users’ Association stated the other day that a 
of both home-produced and reparations dyestuffs are at 


artificially high level, 300 or 400 per cent. above pre-wal- 
micialy high level, pe A. Emm. DAVIES. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 
41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 
THEOBALD’S ROAD, Ww.c.i 

(Close to Southampton Row), and 
98 GT. RUSSELL ST., W.C 
(near the British Museum). 





TeL: Museum 7602. CaraLoouz Fuxs 














DOOKS.—Balzac’s Novels in English, 53 Vols., £14; Defoe’s 
Novels and Tales, 16 Vols., £6; Punch, 100 Vols. in 25, half morocco, {12 
(cost £25); Burton's Arabian Nights, unexpurgated, 17 Vols., £17; 

Macquoid’s Furniture, 4 Vols., {10 tos. ; Amateur Mechanic, 4 Vols., 28s. (cost 65s.); 

Caldecott’s Coloured Picture Books, Set of 16, 248.; Dictionary of National Bio- 

y, Sidney Lee, oe Set, thin paper, 23 Vols, £22 t0s.; ) a ~ gaming old 
38. 6d.; Marie Stopes’ Married Love and Wise Parenthood, 2 Vols., 9s. 6d.; 
Arthur Machen’s Works, only 500 Sets issued signed, 9 Vols., ‘to 98. ; Esoteric 
, illus., 78. 6d. 5 occaccio’s Decameron, 4 Vols. ., ilius., 208. ; Frazer's 
Golden Bough, 18s. ; Trace’s Hygiene and Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. ; ‘Loti (P.), 
A Spahi’s Love Story, 21s.; Surtees’ Sporting Novels, coloured plates, 6 Vols., > O63 
Morley, Collected Works, 15 Vols., £15; Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes, 8 Vols., 

’ Diary by Wheatley, ro Vols., 0; Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 Vols., £6 10s. ; 

Dumas’ Revel, 33 -& Vols., £5 ros. Catalogues — Rare books su plied. Please 

state wants. and Libraries purchased. 000 Books want List free.— 

HOLLAND BROS. Booksellers, 21 John Bright "Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS. —Cassell’ s Nature Book, profusely illustrated, 7 vols., 
B & 2s.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, 
permatorrhcra, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 38. 6d. post free ; 
G. P. Hy Plemer’ Novels, half calf, gilt, rare, 22 vols., £5 5s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s Novels, 
6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2 ; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., ‘half calf, gilt, {2 ; Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Novels, 1o vols., half calf, gilt, {2 15s. ; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, 
a bargain, £3 38., 1830 ; Dr. Johnson’ s Works of the English Poets, 75 vols., calf, gilt, 
rate, 1790, £5 10S.; Punch, roo vols. in 25 vols., £4 108.; Bell’s British Theatre, 1791, 
36 vols., illus. calf, £4 4s.; L’ Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf ; : Molini Firenze, 1821, £3 ros. 
La Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf ; Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s. ; Lockhart’s Life of 
Scott, 7 vols., 1837, 255. ; Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, £9 98.; Baine’s 
History —Lancashire, 4 vois., 1836, £2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, 
edited by W. C. Bryant, 2 large vols., £2 2s. Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst 
edit., 1813, 21s. ; Southey’s Life of W esley, 1st edit., 1820, 12s. 6d. ; Middleton’s Tlu- 
ited Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 2s.; Max Beerbohm 
Rosetti and His Circle, signed copy, £3 3s.; Besant’s London, complete set, ro 
large handsome vols., £12 12s8., pub. £20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, 
Edit. de Luxe, 308.; Who's Who, 1922, 228. post free; Burton's Il Pentamerone, 
large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 tos.; Byron's Astarte, Edit. de Luxe, only 200 
done, {3 108.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard Bury, only 
200 done, 1922, £5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, +r 
» 138.5 ¢ Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, _ ; ” The Tatler, Vols. 
to 46, fine lot, fest Illustrated London News, 46 vols., {12 ; +~ a for etaieeme, 
If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try m am the most 
expert book- one extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, -* i eiebt Street, 





5 





TOOKPLATES. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsporNnEs, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


CARCE and Out-of-Print Books supplied by expert bookfinder. 
Catalogues free.—Box 984, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 








LITERARY 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
ASTHORS' MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. D—E Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 








TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


THE ENCHANTED EAST. 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON. 


November 2nd. Four Months. With N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.8. 
Also SICILY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, BAGDAD, etc. 
Est. 1900. Pirst-class only. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 


HACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well- appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. 














Tel. 341. 
OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Private Beach Tent.—Apply Miss K. M. Exx1s, 





OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. Tel. 3130. 


ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large rooms, brightness, comfort.—Mrs. RoGERS 
(Cookery diploma). 

VV ESTWARD HO! (Bideford Station), North Devon. Rocking- 


ham. Vegetarian Guest House. Close to sea and golf links.— Write Miss Fou. 


REFORMED INNS. 


A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the People’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 74°) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. r. 


S UNNY SHANKLIN, I1.0.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
application with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 


\ 7 ACANCIES in small Hostel for students and professional women. 
Bed-sitting-rooms; gas fires; partial board.—Miss ToTTENHAM, Sutton 
House, Endsleigh Street, W.c, 1. 




















UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN. Bracing 
situation, Hampstead Garden Suburb. 35 minutes from Oxford Street. 
Gas fires. Constant hot water. Good cuisine. Partial board from 2 


guineas. Strong personal recommendations. —Apply Box 916, NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MATERNITY. 43 BRIXTON HILL, S.W.2 
Tel Brixton 617. 


Two resident Doctors (male and female). Terms, 
including antenatal advice and medical attendance 2 -—y weekly. 
No extras. Fully certificated sister and nurses. Twilight sleep i 











HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive Price list, 
or send garments for free estimate.—LoNDON — Co. (Dept. “E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777 





IRST-CLASS WRITERS of popular articles on Politico-economic 
topics are invited to submit proposals to the EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING Co., 
LtD., 9 Southampton Street, Holborn, W.C. 1. 


TO BE LET. 


OVER.—Furnished Flat to Let for few weeks or winter. 
front. Ground floor.—CocksuRN, King’s Court, Chandler’s Ford, 
r 








Sea- 
Hants. 





LET, Single Rooms and Sets of Rooms, 


Service. Meals as required.—24 Lancaster Gate 


Furnished, with 
Terrace, W.2. 











ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are 
_ Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
_ Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
| 


| 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





inserted at 





VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 


| 
All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, | 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, | 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone : 1640 Gerrard. 




















NLY absolute Cockroach Exterminator is Blattis, Union Cock. 
roach Paste. Guaranteed completely destroys them, by Sole Makers, 
Howarras, 471 Crookemoore Rd., Sheffield. Tins, rs. 6d., 28. 8d., 58. post free, 

or through your chemists, including all Boots branches. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on application to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 











Changes of Address 


| 

| UBSCRIBERS wishing to notify a 
| change of address are particu- 
larly requested to write early in 
the week. Notice of any such change 
| received later than Wednesday in each 





week cannot be dealt with. All such 
communications must be addressed to 
The Manager, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














eit. 








- Gdbu rys 





MADE IN THE GARDEN VILLAGE, BOURNVILLE 





Chocolates 





SEE THE NAME “CADBURY” ON EVERY PIECE OF CHOCOLATE 





— 
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SCHOOLS 


Ra 


TRAINING CENTRES 





Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballin 
rst-class Modern Education on Natural 


An ee oy School offering a 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpeatry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. 4 a for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Mon' house in connection.—Prin cipals: Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 





SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gorton CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

ene Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the Ay are + Simple, natural, nappy home at with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten — ee from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School 





MA nied Mares: ’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’- CROSS. 
Miss ew Girton Comeen, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the of the 


community ; to encourage sel ay kh by — of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and t of every ; to increase resource and initiative by 
ponstion work such as Cookery, Gaodening and Poul -keeping. The girls will be 

for the Universities, t ’¢ Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 

Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Ly 4 and all such 
pk. % as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The base te is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
aged 11-18 years. Founded 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate ues acres. 

“A model worthy of imitation.”—Dr. H. . GRAY, late 
Headmaster of Bradfield Co! 

For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotsholme, Rocestes, Derbyshire, or 

to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. § y, tion, 

28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 








LZETUS SORTE MEA, 

HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There A _—— staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
5 . BIRD 





TREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
(A Small Nursery Home School on Modern Lines.) 
Mrs. HODGKINSON, Aldridge, Staffs. 
The school is particularly suitable for children whose parents are abroad and who 
need individual care and home comforts. Modern methods in all teaching and 
moderate terms. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Hw MARGARET IL. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMson, 





HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 years. 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION? 
Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one tha 
ves them a cumpcchensive. knowledge of themselves and the world in which } 
live, an insight into Ind and an appreciation of the co-ordination 
= labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
and use. 
Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
tz to 19 years. Large, well-wooded park; modern 
Li » Formrooms and three Science Laboratories. 
the General Medical Council for rst M.B. work. Pro- 
Ah. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of eral community. Independent study. -. 1 attention 





to health and ee Cs: Saleen Pupils prepared for the U tsities. Well 
qualified staff. Prin pal: THEopora E. CLARK. 

ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. Co-educa- 

tional Boarding and Day School for children of 3 to 8 years. Entise charge 

taken if parents abroad. Happy home life. Individual care. A few 


vacancies for September Term. Prospectus on application to Miss MATHEWS 
(Montessori Diploma). Telephone: Harpenden 153. 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW (Recognised by the 
Board of Education).--Day and Boarding School for Girls. Wide train 
service for Day Boarders.—Principal, Miss ROSABEL E. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VW FDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PaRK, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCrozE EURHYTHMICS TAUGET. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEBLE. 





a U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
‘ ete for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
hythmics.—Miss Driver and Miss Hu11, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


———ep 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HoOvsz, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. .s = School; Colet 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hos. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Becreiary, Mr. “Arthur G. 8 yucnts, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, and Grants from the Board of 

Education, apply to Principal, Poise LAWRENCE. 


XPERT INSTRUCTION IN POULTRY-REARING for ladies . 
all branches. Home comforts in lovely old house. Fowls, ducks, turkeys, 
geese. Two vacancies.—PRINCIPALS, Lee House, Marwood, N. Devon. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TMs BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. m.. Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and includes E land M ymunastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, tee 3 Netball, &, Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











—_—____ 








F 4s? LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1,~ 
ovanery Courses IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


LECTURES, ETC. 


BikKBECKEK COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 


Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.LC. 


Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of rom in the 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE AND LA 

Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian Enaates and Language. 

Open to Non-University Students. 








Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 5d. Prospectus free. 
For full —_——_ om to the SecrETaRy, 
RKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 





HE THIRZA WAKLEY SELF-ACTIVITY SYSTEM OF 
EDUCATION.—Particulars of Lectures and Training can be obtained from 
the Secrerary, Self-Activity, The Quabs, Welsh Newton, Herefordshire. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


OMAN GRADUATE (Hons. Eng. Tripos Cambs.) desires post. 

44 years’ office experience in Correspondence, Précis-writing, etc. Good 
Shorthand, Typing and French. Please write to: Box 917, Tae New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 











) hg nm WOMAN desires post as Housekeeper to Professional 
Woman (Doctor preferred). Plain cooking, accounts, correspondence. 
Disengaged October.—Mead Head, Lustleigh, Devon. 





ENTLEWOMAN (29) seeks post chauffeur- secretary. Clean 
licence, references. Country preferred.—‘ Shorthand-Typist,” 8 Kildare 
Gardens, Bayswater. 





TYPEWRITING ss 


‘T YPEWRITIN' G, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristal. 








YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS., Specifications, Reports, Plays 
Testimonials, etc., promptly and accurately copied.—Terms on application @ 
Miss G. V. HILDITCH, 35 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 1. 











O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of THe New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 


or (2) To place a definite order witha 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Year post free ... 308. od. 
Six Months ,, ,, ws 158. Od. 
One Quarter ,, ,, . =—-78. 6d. 





and should be addressed to The Manager, 

Tue New SraTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
————— 











Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; or ee by the Sraresman Pustisuinc Co., Lre., 
Quees Street, London, W.C. 2 
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